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INTRODUCTION 


This  book  is  the  fruit  of  emergency,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  crisis  and  need.  Whatever 
privilege  may  be  attached  to  the  discussion  of 
problems  connected  with  the  evangelisation  of 
South  Africa,  the  task  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
Without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction  one  may 
submit  that  the  South  African  missionary  situation 
presents  problems  and  positions  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  any  other  field.  Moreover,  it 
is  a singularly  misunderstood  and  unknown  field. 
Even  men  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
know  better,  blunder  through  their  presentation 
of  the  situation  in  an  alarming  fashion,  while  a 
substantial  majority  of  statements  published  in 
the  European  press  to-day  — whether  as  news- 
paper or  magazine  articles,  or  even  in  the  form  of 
books — display  a lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  South  African  colonisation 
and  evangelisation.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
ignorance  of  details,  but  ignorance  of  principle 
leads  to  a distorted  perspective  and  mars  even  the 
method  of  treatment.  There  has  been  more  harm 
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done  by  rushing  into  print  about  South  African 
men,  matters,  and  methods,  than  can  be  imagined. 
The  colonial  view-point  is  looked  for  in  vain  in 
the  average  Britisher.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
is  not  his  fault  only  ; that  South  Africa  has  not 
advertised  enough,  in  the  healthy  sense  ; but  the 
fact  remains,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  the  misfortune 
of  the  “home-born.”  Having  alluded  to  the 
disadvantages  to  mission  work  which  exist  in  the 
country,  Rev.  Latimer  Fuller  says : “ Outside 
there  is  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  all — the 
amazing  ignorance  and  carelessness  about  the 
whole  question  displayed  by  our  own  Church- 
people  at  home.”  1 

But  South  Africa  itself  is  not  free  of  this  ignor- 
ance of  the  rudimentary  principles  and  practices 
of  Christian  Missions.  This  is  a serious  position, 
for  ignorance  is  a sworn  foe  of  interest  and 
progress,  as  well  as  the  handmaid  of  prejudice 
and  opposition. 

Such  conditions  as  here  depicted,  leading  to 
such  results  as  here  hinted  at,  have  partly  led  to 
the  writing  of  this  book.  It  aims  at  stimulating 
towards  a systematic  study  of  the  many  and 
varied  problems,  rather  than  at  a solution  of 
these  problems.  It  may  prove  to  suggest  more 
questions  than  it  answers,  but  at  any  rate  it  is 

1 South  African  Native  Missions , by  Rev.  L.  Fuller,  Leeds, 
1907,  p.  1 7. 
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a frank  attempt  to  replace  the  amateurish,  par- 
ochial point  of  view  by  a statesmanlike,  national 
consideration  of  missionary  aims  and  methods. 

The  Home  Boards  of  Societies  now  at  work 
in  South  Africa,  together  with  their  hundreds  of 
missionaries  on  that  field,  may  be  expected  to 
lead  in  their  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and 
details  of  the  task,  of  South  Africa's  evangelisation, 
and  to  yield  to  no  one  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  task.  Above  all,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  South  Africa  must  face  this 
task — study  it,  pray  for  it,  undertake  it. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  the  writing  of  the 
book,  namely,  the  verdict  of  the  “ Edinburgh " 
Conference.  Here  again  crisis  and  need  created 
the  emergency,  emphasising  urgency  and  crystal- 
lising conviction. 

Are  we  merely  to  hang  our  heads  in  sorrow,  if 
not  in  shame,  as  we  read  that  judicial  verdict  : 
“The  crucial  question  is  simply  whether  the 
missionary  bodies  at  work  in  South  Africa  will 
readjust  their  operations  so  as  to  secure  an 
effective  occupation  of  the  whole  field  ? ” 1 The 
occupation  is  not  effective,  the  occupation  may  be 
effective,  these  are  the  crucial  positions  accord- 
ing to  Commission  I.,  and  these  constitute  a 
serious  and  urgent  challenge  to  every  one  who 
has  the  highest  interests  of  the  South  African 

1 World  Missionary  Conference , vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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natives  at  heart.  Can  we  reverse  the  verdict 
of  to-day  before  the  next  World  Conference 
meets  ? That  is  the  question  round  which  the 
suggestions  and  discussions  of  this  book  cluster. 
It  is  a worthy  ambition  and  calls  for  our  best 
time  and  talent.  It  is  withal  a difficult  task. 
We  have  approached  its  consideration  with  ex- 
treme diffidence ; driven  by  emergency,  rather 
than  led  by  experience.  The  tentative,  experi- 
mental nature  of  much  that  follows  will  be  all 
too  obvious,  but  the  overwhelming  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  problems  discussed  will 
doubtless  also  appear. 

As  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  a 
vastly  intricate  missionary  situation  is  here  aggra- 
vated by  economic,  political,  and  social  con- 
siderations, which  must  differ  in  different  stages 
of  development  for  many  tribes,  traditions,  and 
circumstances. 

Yet  while  the  task  is  never  easy,  it  is  always 
possible.  Possible,  as  long  as  conscientious  con- 
viction and  catholic  charity  are  not  irreconcilable  ; 
possible,  if  approached  carefully  and  prayerfully  ; 
possible,  provided  fearless  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration can  be  obtained  ; possible,  above  all, 
if  we  can  introduce  into  the  situation  enough  of 
Him  with  Whom  nothing  is  impossible. 

We  have  attempted  certain  Studies  in  the  task 
of  evangelisation,  phases  and  types  of  conditions 
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and  work.  This  is  the  explanation  for  the 
omission  of  certain  lines  of  work,  such  as  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  Missions.  We  have  sought 
to  obtain  the  evangelical  outlook  upon  the 
heathen,  rather  than  a bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole. 

As  we  discuss  this  outlook,  shall  we  not  look 
out  for  Him  Who  overlooks  all  ? As  we  study, 
shall  we  not  wait  upon  Him,  that  we  may  know 
His  will  ? And  as  we  know,  shall  we  not  do, 
that  perfect  Will  ? 

“ Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 

And  practise  all  that  we  believe.” 

In  the  hope,  and  with  the  prayer,  that  they 
may  give  rise  to  such  translation  into  action , 
these  Studies  go  their  way  into  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

“ What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine  ; what  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  heigh th  of  this  great  argument, 

I may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justifie  the  wayes  of  God  to  man.” 

— Milton. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Two  questions  at  the  outset : Should  the  native  be  evangelised  ? 
In  how  far  is  South  Africa  evangelised  ? — The  views  of  Kidd 
and  Rohrbach  examined — The  present  a critical  period  of 
transition — Is  South  Africa  to  be  a white  or  black  man’s 
country? — Three  possible  views  put  forward — Failure  of 
absorption  and  intermixture — A plea  for  constructive  segre- 
gation— Equality  of  opportunity. 


FOR  fear  of  regarding  the  questions  raised  in 
subsequent  chapters  at  cross  purposes,  or  even  at 
the  risk  of  misunderstanding,  it  is  desirable  that 
we  examine  some  preliminary  issues  in  this  open- 
ing chapter,  both  to  clear  our  minds  and  also 
to  establish  certain  positions  upon  which  future 
conclusions  may  have  to  be  based. 

It  seems  natural  that  in  any  study  of  South 
Africa's  evangelisation,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
sider at  the  very  outset  the  desirability  and  the 
degree  of  that  evangelisation  : 

Should  the  native  he  evangelised  f 
In  how  far  is  South  Africa  evangelised  f 
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All  mission  work  would  be  superfluous  and  fruit- 
less if  it  were  not  desirable  to  evangelise  the 
heathen  ; and  this  we  know  is  not  so.  And  yet 
there  are  those,  serious  thinking  men,  whose  judg- 
ment may  not  be  summarily  dismissed,  who  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  desirability  and  even  the 
possibility  of  evangelising  the  native.  In  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd  the  missionary 
enterprise  becomes  of  very  doubtful  value,  at  any 
rate  his  position  of  let-well-alone,  as  laid  down 
in  Kafir  Socialism , is  full  of  grave  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  introducing  the  native  to 
Christianity.  It  is  out  of  place,  he  tells  us, 
because  the  tribal  system  in  vogue  amongst  the 
natives  satisfies  their  needs,  whereas  civilisation, 
education,  and  missions  result  in  selfishness  and 
dissatisfaction.  It  must  therefore  be  unwise  and 
undesirable  to  contemplate  the  evangelisation  of 
the  native,  for  such  a course  must,  according  to 
Mr.  Kidd,  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  that 
is  admirable  and  amiable  in  the  native.  To 
evangelise  at  the  cost  of  happiness,  individual  or 
collective,  will  not  do.  Therefore  we  should  not 
evangelise. 

In  considering  whether  the  tribal  system  is  as 
good  as  it  is  pictured,  we  touch  upon  the  main 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Kidd's  view.  Even  granted  that 
the  tribal  system  is  the  paradise  he  makes  it  out 
to  be,  are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  absolute, 
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permanent  good  of  Christianity  to  a relative, 
temporary  good  ? The  Cross  of  Christ  knows 
neither  comparison  nor  compromise  with  Social- 
ism or  any  other  ism  ! Amongst  the  advantages 
of  the  tribal  system  Mr.  Kidd  suggests  that  it  in- 
culcates in  all  the  members  of  the  community  a 
most  extraordinary  spirit  of  altruism.  “ The  clan 
system  of  the  Kafirs  is  of  great  value,  because  it 
is  the  seed-plot  in  which  the  altruistic  sentiment 
develops.  It  is  most  striking  to  notice  how  there 
is  much  less  selfishness  and  much  more  camara- 
derie amongst  the  ‘ heathen  ' Kafirs  than  amongst 
the  ruck  of  the  Christian  converts."  1 

But  is  not  “ tribal  altruism"  a subtle  form  of 
selfishness  ? Does  fellow-feeling  with  my  friends 
necessarily  involve  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  and 
vicarious  service,  the  elements  of  altruism  ? The 
tribal  - clan  - clique  - family  spirit  of  altruism  is 
self  - interested.  Christian  altruism  creates  a 
brotherhood  of  man,  not  of  one's  own  particular 
tribe  or  circle  of  friends. 

I do  not  for  a moment  advocate  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  the  tribal  system,  but  as  its  inherent 
“ Socialism " as  revealed  in  lobola , bogadi,  and 
a hundred  other  caste  usages,  peculiar  to  the 
system,  is  diagonally  opposed  to  Christian 
altruism,  it  is  impossible  for  missions  to  con- 
template any  dilution  of  their  cardinal  objec- 
1 Kafir  Socialism , by  Dudley  Kidd,  London  1908,  p.  31. 
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tive — individual  regeneration  and  a brotherhood 
of  man . 

All  I can  say  to  any  who  may  hold  the  view 
that  the  heathen  are  happy  in  their  natural  state, 
is  that  they  must  make  a deeper  study  of  heathen 
conditions  and  revise  their  ideas  of  the  meaning 
of  happiness.  For  my  own  part  I do  not  wonder 
that  missionaries  aim  their  blows  directly  at  the 
tribal  system,  a practice  deplored  by  Mr.  Kidd. 
The  system  soon  succumbs  to  the  touch  of 
civilisation  by  its  inherent  weakness ; it  would  be 
courting  disaster  to  delay  supplying  the  vacancy 
by  Christianity  until  the  influence  of  civilisation 
has  filled  the  gap. 

With  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  evangelising  the 
native,  we  find  a theory,  exactly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Kidd's,  put  forward  by  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach  in  his 
Deutsche  Kolonialwirtschaft.  As  opposed  to  the 
Kidd  position — the  native  is  happy  and  good 
enough  as  he  is — Dr.  Rohrbach  goes  a step 
further,  and  takes  the  view  that  the  native  is  not 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  Christianity  at  all. 

The  native  is  good  enough  and  not  good  enough. 
Both  these  opposite  views  have  a large  number  of 
supporters,  particularly  the  former. 

Dr.  Rohrbach's  view  is  based  on  the  state- 
ment1 that  Christianity  is  neither  historically  nor 

1 Deutsche  Kolonialwirtschaft , von  Lie.  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach, 
Berlin,  1907,  p.  90. 
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essentially  a religion  for  barbarians,  but  only  for 
cultured  races  (kulturnationen) . “ Wherever," 

he  contends,  “we  find  barbarian  people  as 
nominally  professing  Christianity,  we  also  find 
the  religion  barbarised.  . . . Living  Christianity 
and  lack  of  culture  (kultur)  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  existing  side  by  side  anywhere  at  any 
time." 

After  suggesting  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  has  at  any  rate  better  chances  to  evange- 
lise the  animistic  peoples  than  the  “ evangelicals," 
Dr.  Rohrbach  closes  his  pessimistic  theory  by 
saying  that  it  must  suffice  to  raise  up  the  native 
to  the  level  of  proteges  (schutzverwandten)  of 
Christianity.  What  this  means  I do  not  pretend 
to  know.  The  fallacy  is,  however,  quite  obvious. 
It  is  no  more  than  a theory  that  we  are  dealing 
with.  History  belies  it  from  the  time  the  first 
missionaries  left  Rome  to  evangelise  the  wild 
tribes  of  Middle  and  Western  Europe  up  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  illiterate,  little-cultured 
peoples  of  Korea,  Central  Africa,  and  Sumatra 
respond  to  the  living  forces  of  the  Gospel  as 
kultur  nations  seldom  do. 

The  obvious  fallacy  is  the  confusion  of  an  his- 
torical Christianity,  highly  complex  and  coloured 
after  centuries  of  evolution,  with  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, the  Gospel  of  redemption,  a power  unto 
salvation  from  sin,  the  barbarian  as  well  as  the 
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Greek,  the  baby-races  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  advanced  nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  native  has  little 
aptitude  for  Caucasian  culture.  It  is  perfectly 
natural.  It  may  be  granted  that  he  is  weak 
in  administration,  especially  of  finance,  and  lacks 
initiative.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  mental 
capacity  seems  to  come  to  a standstill  after  a 
certain  age.  It  is  all  quite  natural,  for  heredity 
is  a fact,  and  emancipation  comes  by  gradual 
evolution,  not  by  sudden  creation.  But  this  is 
far  from  saying  that  Christianity  without  pre- 
ceding culture  is  impossible  to  the  barbarian. 
The  sense  of  wrong  which  instils  fear  into  the 
heart  of  the  animistic  worshipper,  driving  him  to 
his  spirit-god  or  fetish,  is  a sufficient  starting- 
point  for  the  Christian  faith.  This  is  found  to 
excess  in  the  Bantu.  To  turn  his  polytheism 
into  monotheism,  replace  his  fear  by  faith,  and 
give  him  a personal  living  Father  for  a haunt- 
ing avenger,  these  are  some  of  the  results  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Christian  message  to 
the  Bantu.  It  invariably  produces  culture,  may 
be  accompanied  by  it,  but  is  never  dependent 
on  it. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  evangelise  the  native, 
we  now  proceed  to  our  further  consideration — 
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In  how  far  is  South  Africa  evangelised  ? 

In  speaking  of  South  Africa  we  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  territory  south  of  the  Zambesi  on 
the  east  and  the  Kunene  river  on  the  west.  This 
includes  German  South-West  Africa  in  the  west, 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  Bechuanaland  in  the 
centre,  and  the  lower  half  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  on  the  east  coast. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  this  territory  is 
evangelised,  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties. 

With  some  exceptions,  chiefly  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  we  may  take  it  that  all  men  in  this 
territory  have  had  “an  adequate  opportunity  of 
knowing  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  of 
becoming  His  real  disciples/'  This  would  con- 
stitute evangelisation  as  defined  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott  and  many  other  missionary  leaders  to-day.1 

Indeed,  as  far  as  the  opportunity  to  accept 
the  Gospel  goes,  this  territory,  excepting  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  one  or 
two  smaller  areas,  was  evangelised  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  to-day  reached  a further  stage  on 
the  way  towards  becoming  a Christian  land.  For 
as  Dr.  Mott  points  out,  “the  evangelisation  of 
the  world  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself.  ...  It  must  be  followed  by  the  baptism 

1 The  Evangelisation  of  the  World,  by  John  R.  Mott,  London, 
1900,  pp.  4,  5. 
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of  converts,  by  their  organisation  into  churches, 
by  building  them  up  in  knowledge,  faith,  and 
character,  and  by  enlisting  and  training  them 
for  service."  1 

Or  again,  taking  the  proportion  of  missionaries 
to  the  native  population,  which,  for  accomplish- 
ing the  evangelisation  of  the  world  in  the  present 
generation,  is  given  by  Dr.  Mott,  on  the  authority 
of  leading  missionaries  on  all  the  great  mission 
fields,  as  one  to  20,000, 2 we  must  conclude  that 
South  Africa  has  at  any  rate  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  evangelised  thoroughly  by  this  time,  seeing 
that  its  proportion  of  ordained  missionaries  to 
natives  is  roughly  as  one  to  9000.  Of  course  there 
are  other  considerations  except  the  numerical,  so 
that  this  whole  question  must  be  more  fully  dealt 
with  in  a subsequent  chapter. 

The  late  Professor  G.  Warneck  gives  the  num- 
ber of  evangelical  native  Christians  in  South  Africa 
as  901,500,  and  estimates  the  Catholic  native 
Christians  at  35,000.  This  would  correspond 
roughly  with  Professor  Beach’s  621,880  baptized 
Christians  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding Basutoland  and  Swaziland.  But  even 
such  numbers  do  not  enable  us  to  dogmatise  about 
the  degree  of  evangelisation  of  a territory.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  native  population  of  the  Cape 

1 Op.  cit.f  p.  15. 

3 Op.  dt.y  p.  16 1. 
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Colony  are  still  polygamous,  and  more  than  90 
per  cent,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  So  that 
in  this  connection  these  figures  alone  prove 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  after  more 
than  a hundred  years  of  faithful  and  active  ser- 
vice, the  Christian  missionaries  have  by  the  grace 
of  God  “ evangelised  ” South  Africa,  so  that  no 
important  tribe  has  been  left  untouched,  no 
language  of  any  consequence  is  untranslated,  and 
no  large  territory  remains  wholly  unoccupied. 

The  report  of  the  Hermannsburg  Society  (1909), 
that  the  number  of  infant  baptisms  in  Christian 
families  exceeds  the  heathen  baptisms,  can  be  re- 
peated by  many  other  societies,  and  proves  that 
heathenism  is  in  many  tribes  a vanquished  foe. 
In  many  other  tribes  it  still  prevails.  Why  the 
evangelisation  of  South  Africa  has  not  been  more 
speedy  and  thorough  after  more  than  a century, 
we  cannot  discuss  here.  The  multitude  of  tribes 
and  languages  is  amongst  the  justifications,  the 
multitude  of  missionary  bodies  amongst  the  faults, 
and  the  unenviable  middle  position  of  missions 
between  black  and  white  is  amongst  the  mis- 
fortunes, which  have  all  worked  together  to 
retard  the  final  victory  of  the  Gospel  in  this  sub- 
continent. 

All  missionary  work  passes  through  three 
periods  : the  presentation,  the  assimilation,  and  the 
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propagation  of  the  Christian  message.  Whilst  the 
foreign  missionaries  are  presenting  the  Gospel, 
the  natives  are  in  the  dependent  stage.  During 
the  middle  stage  a transition  takes  place.  The 
Gospel  is  assimilated  by  those  who  have  accepted 
it.  Self-support,  perhaps  even  self-government, 
begin.  The  missionaries  gradually  step  back 
and  the  native  church  is  formed.  In  the  final 
period  the  newly  formed  Church  becomes  in  its 
turn  a missionary  church,  it  becomes  self-propa- 
gating. 

South  Africa  has  reached  the  middle  period, 
that  of  transition.  It  is  the  most  critical  period. 
It  demands  training  and  trust,  replacement  and 
readjustment,  far-sighted  policy  and  persevering 
prayer.  And  it  is  of  this  transition  period  that 
we  are  due  to  speak  as  we  study  the  problem  of 
evangelisation  (in  this  sense  sometimes  called 
Christianisation)  of  South  Africa. 

Between  the  preliminary  period  of  evangelisa- 
tion and  the  final  establishment  of  independent 
native  Christian  churches  in  South  Africa,  all  the 
wisdom,  tact,  patience,  and  trust  at  the  disposal 
of  native  and  foreign  missionary  workers  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  such  foundations  and  create  such 
conditions  as  shall  secure  a smooth  passage  to 
a wise,  aggressive,  and  concerted  policy  in  the 
future. 

It  is  true  there  are  those  who  have  never  heard, 
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and  therefore  not  accepted,  the  Gospel.  But  they 
are  a minority.  It  is  no  less  true  that  there  are 
those  who  have  already  passed  the  transition 
stage  and  are  propagating  their  faith  by  the  side 
of  the  missionaries.  They  too,  alas,  are  still  a 
minority.  The  majority  are  in  the  transition 
stage — waiting  to  be  made  ready.  Of  them  we 
must  speak. 

Before  doing  so,  we  must  turn  to  one  more 
preliminary  consideration,  involving  several  corol- 
laries. It  is  the  question,  vitally  affecting  our 
main  issue,  whether  South  Africa  is  to  be 

A White  or  Black  Man's  Country  ? 

There  are  three  possible  policies  which  may 
obtain  between  the  black  and  white  populations  : 
absorption,  intermixture,  and  segregation.  All 
these  have  shaped  in  South  African  history.  The 
Bushmen  are  the  victims  of  the  first,  the  Hotten- 
tots of  the  second,  and  the  Bantu  are  concerned 
with  the  third.  The  Bushmen  race  can  to-day 
be  counted  by  the  hundreds,  and  these  are  fast 
disappearing  altogether,  or  surviving  only  by 
fusion  with  other  races.  Intermixture  has  given 
rise  to  the  race  commonly  known  as  the  “ coloured 
people,"  found  chiefly  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Cape  Province.  The  segregation  policy  has, 
broadly  speaking,  been  pursued  towards  the  pre- 
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ponderant  Bantu  peoples.  There  have  been  iso- 
lated attempts  to  make  such  segregation  absolute  ; 
in  the  main,  however,  the  present  policy  is  one 
of  relative  or  partial  segregation,  the  social  and 
political  lines  of  separation  being  far  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  geographical  and  spiritual. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to-day  to  find  those  who 
either  desire  or  dread  a black  man’s  country  in 
the  future.  The  former  are  swayed  by  purely 
sentimental  motives,  the  latter  by  sheer  mathe- 
matical computations. 

The  sentimentalists  maintain  that  the  country 
belongs  to  the  black  races,  because  they  were 
there  first.  The  country  belongs  to  them  as  a 
heritage,  it  was  forcibly  taken  by  the  white  races. 
This  reasoning  is  historically  unjust,  and  unwise 
in  practice.  Priority  of  occupation  does  not 
entitle  to  possession.  If  it  does,  the  Bantu  were 
as  wrong  to  take  from  the  Bushmen,  as  the  white 
races  to  take  from  the  black.  We  should  have 
to  condemn  the  entry  of  the  Magyar  into  Hun- 
gary, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  England,  of  the 
Japanese  into  Korea,  if  this  sentiment  had  its 
way.  The  legitimate  emancipation  of  the  native, 
the  opening  and  civilisation  of  the  country,  have 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  white  races  to  South 
Africa  long  ere  now. 

The  salubrious  climate  of  the  South  is  an 
evident  dispensation  of  Providence  that  the  white 
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man  may  share  benefits  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  Nay,  more,  we  cannot  believe  that 
even  the  most  rabid  amongst  native  nationalists 
mean  to  oust  the  white  man  altogether — however 
much  they  may  resent  any  injustice  on  his  part — 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  certainly  desire 
his  presence. 

Then  there  are  those  who  dread  a “ Black 
Peril  ” as  the  outcome  of  force  or  numerical 
predominance.  A protagonist  of  this  view  is 
Professor  R.  Broom  of  Johannesburg,  who  be- 
lieves that  “ whether  the  Kaffir  be  given  the  full 
franchise  or  not,  he  will  be  absolute  master  of 
South  Africa  within  fifty  years,  and  the  land  for 
which  so  many  fought  and  died  will  be  ruled 
like  Haiti  by  a Kaffir  President/' 1 One  is 
tempted  to  wonder  which  tribe  will  give  South 
Africa  its  first  President,  how  the  polylingual 
problem  will  be  solved,  and  whence  the  necessary 
solidarity,  now  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
will  so  suddenly  arise.  This  rank  pessimism  is 
based  on  a numerical  computation  that  in  1950 
there  will  be  in  South  Africa  more  than  25,000,000 
blacks.  One  expects  that  the  very  fate  of  negro 
republics  like  Haiti  and  Liberia  would  open  the 
eyes  of  the  more  intelligent  native  leaders  of 
South  Africa  to  avoid  a similar  fate,  but  the 
Professor  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  to  go  to 

1 Stellenbosch  Students'  Quarterly , October  19 to,  p.  18. 
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their  sinister  doom  in  this  way.  Fortunately, 
the  future  native  policy  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment promises  to  forestall  any  such  contingency. 

Whether  any  such  numerical  superiority  is  at 
all  likely,  is  an  open  question.  I believe  not. 
We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  higher  death- 
rate  amongst  the  improvident  natives,  nor  forget 
that  in  the  train  of  civilisation  and  Christianity 
restriction  and  continence  naturally  follow.  But 
even  granting  such  numerical  preponderance,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  this  will  immediately  signify 
supremacy  in  every  other  sphere  at  no  distant 
date. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Theal  gives  it  as  his  opinion 1 that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  all  the  Bantu  south  of 
the  Zambesi  is  certainly  less  at  the  present  time 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  u Disease  is 
far  more  rife  among  them  than  in  former  times. 
Then  the  struggle  for  existence  is  very  much 
greater  now  than  it  was  when  the  men  lived  an 
idle  and  contented  life,  and  the  women  cultivated 
their  gardens.  . . . More  than  all  these  causes 
together  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  productiveness 
of  the  Bantu  south  of  the  Zambesi  must  be 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  horned 
cattle  by  the  ravages  of  rinderpest  and  other 
diseases  since  1896.  The  rate  of  mortality  among 

1 The  Yellow  and  Dark-skinned  People  of  South  Africa , by  Dr. 
G.  M.  Theal.  London,  1910. 
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infants  has  become  much  higher  than  it  was  in 
earlier  days,  and  the  stamina  of  the  adults  is  less."  1 

The  policy  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  of  ab- 
sorption in  the  “ Bushman,"  “ sentimental,"  or 
u scientific " form,  may  therefore  be  ruled  out 
of  court,  for  both  races  have  undoubtedly  come 
to  stay. 

We  pass  now  to  the  policy  of  intermixture. 
South  Africa  is  to  be  neither  black  nor  white, 
but  brown,  or  some  shade  between  black  and 
white,  or  at  any  rate  the  races  should  be  mixed. 

There  are  even  those  who  see  in  this  middle 
race  something  that  will  reduce  the  shock  of 
the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  ideals  of  the 
races.  This  buffer  race  is  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  peace  and  justice  in  the  future." 2 Truly  it 
will  be  a sad  day  for  South  Africa  if  we  have 
to  find  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  justice  in 
the  products  of  our  lasting  shame  and  sin. 

Race  mixture,  it  is  contended,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  a nation. 
I quite  believe  this,  provided  you  will  allow  me 
to  select  the  ingredients  for  the  mixture.  I should 
personally  dearly  like  to  see  the  result  of  an 
American-Boer  mixture.  But  we  are  not  to 
choose,  and  certain  ingredients  are  incompatible. 

Race  mixture  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  an 

1 op . cit.,  pp.  350-352. 

2 Dr.  Welch,  A.P.O. , July  16,  1910,  p.  8. 
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evil.  Between  social  equals  it  may  be  a decided 
boon.  But  between  social  unequals  it  becomes 
dangerous  in  principle  and  detrimental  in  practice. 
The  famous  anthropologist,  Ratzel,  tells  us  that 
traces  of  negroid  admixture  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe.  Maybe  this  ex- 
plains their  vast  inferiority  to  the  purer  or  more 
equally  mixed  people  of  Northern  Europe. 

To  say  that  some  good  New  Zealanders  or 
Canadians  have  a dash  of  Maori  or  Indian  blood 
is  to  prove  nothing.  Even  frequent  dashes 
cannot  so  easily  blot  out  the  hereditary  influence 
of  countless  generations.  Besides,  environment 
has  a great  part  to  play.  The  forlorn  tale  of 
South  America  is  too  well  known  for  us  to 
believe  in  intermixture  of  unequal  races. 

The  Bantu  need  the  highest  possible  ideal  and 
not  the  deteriorated  result  which  will  inevitably 
follow  from  a blending  of  the  two  races.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Booker  Washington 
“ realises  that  for  years  to  come  the  negro  should 
make  common  cause  with  the  white  man  in  con- 
demning further  intermixture  of  blood." 

Whatever  else  the  feeling  of  aversion  between 
white  and  black  may  be  due  to,  incompatibility 
of  temperament  and  character  has  no  doubt  much 
to  do  with  it.  The  native  suffers  most  from  social 
disparagement.  Now  marriage  demands  the 
highest  form  of  social  equality,  and  whilst  it 
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would  be  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  place  any  embargo  on  mixed 
marriages  which  are  pure-motived,  any  artificial 
steps  to  encourage  greater  racial  fusion  by  mar- 
riage must  be  discountenanced,  as  making  of 
marriage  a convenience  and  an  experiment. 

Sections  of  the  Christian  Church  in  South 
Africa  have  been  accused  for  their  attitude  of 
social  distinction  towards  the  native,  it  being 
maintained  that  this  is  calculated  to  introduce 
that  very  caste  which  is  such  a tyranny  in  India 
to-day.  But  the  difference  is  obvious.  Whereas 
in  India  Christians  are  in  every  way  social  equals, 
but  of  different  castes,  and  therefore  wrongly  do 
not  marry,  Christians  in  South  Africa  do  not 
recognise  caste,  but  are  socially  quite  unequal, 
and  therefore  should  not  marry.  There  may  be 
individuals  of  the  two  faces,  who  with  pure 
motive  and  high  ideals,  can  share  the  future. 
There  is  no  possible  objection  to  this.  Concu- 
binage, of  course,  always  stands  condemned. 
But  we  have  to  do  with  races.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews  of  Delhi,  writing  in 
The  East  and  the  West 1 under  the  heading  “ Race 
within  the  Christian  Church,"  says  : “ I want  to 
emphasise  the  ultimate  principle  that  no  race 
which  is  Christian  can  remain  socially  segregated 
from  other  Christian  races  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
1 July  1910,  p.  257. 
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Incarnation  is  true.”  The  italics  are  ours,  and 
they  indicate  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 
The  Bantu  race  is  not  Christian.  Intermarriage 
between  social  unequals,  Christian  and  un-Chris- 
tian, involves  considerable  risk  and  danger.  It 
may  lead  to  deterioration,  if  not  to  absorption. 
The  " coloured  people  ” are  a flagrant  case  in 
point.  We  do  not  seek  intermarriage  to  make 
a non-Christian  race  Christian,  but  between  races 
which  are  Christian  we  seek  to  secure  a Christian 
progeny. 

So  much  for  intermixture.  While  South  Africa 
may  not  be  destined  to  be  a white  country  in  the 
sense  of  New  Zealand  or  Canada,  it  would  be 
a flagrant  mistake  to  cherish  for  it  any  lower 
ideal  than  the  domination  of  white  principles. 
To  secure  this,  the  ideal  as  contained  in  a small 
white  minority  must  be  kept  high  and  pure. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  third  possible 
policy  which  may  prevail  between  black  and 
white,  that  of  segregation,  which  may  be  either 
partial,  as  it  is  now,  or  total,  as  some  would  have 
it,  and  as  it  exists  in  its  best  form,  e.g.,  in  Basuto- 
land and  under  the  Glen  Grey  Act. 

At  the  best,  absolute  segregation  is  only  theo- 
retically possible.  We  can  never  so  segregate  as 
not  to  influence  or  be  influenced.  But  even 
partial  segregation  is  infinitely  preferable  to  in- 
termixture or  unhealthy  emulation.  The  sooner 
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both  natives  and  Europeans  can  be  instilled  with 
a pride  of  race,  the  better  for  both.  It  becomes 
more  difficult  daily.  It  does  the  white  man  no 
good  to  rely  on  the  black  for  so  much  manual 
labour  that  he  becomes  lazy,  unskilled,  a il  poor 
white."  It  does  the  native  no  good  to  be  a 
constant  u water  drawer  and  wood  hewer," 
measuring  himself,  if  he  does  become  emancipated, 
by  the  white  man,  tacked  on  to  the  tail  of  the 
white,  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  his  own 
race.  No  healthy  rivalry,  no  inspiriting  race 
pride,  neither  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
labour  on  the  side  of  the  white,  nor  national 
consciousness  on  the  side  of  the  black,  are 
possible  when  the  two  races  are  constantly 
watching  each  other,  sometimes  in  dependence, 
sometimes  in  suspicion.  A wise,  constructive 
policy  of  segregation  is  the  only  solution.  But 
it  must  be  positive  and  constructive.  It  must  aim 
at  the  sure,  if  gradual  emancipation  of  the  native. 
It  must  be  a separation  for  growth,  not  for  stag- 
nation. Individual  right  must  be  respected.  In- 
dividual land-tenure  may  be  granted  on  stringent 
conditions.  Individual  merit  will  be  encouraged 
and  promoted.  Segregation  need  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  co-operation  and  eventual  federa- 
tion ; yet,  though  a tentative  measure,  it  may  be 
progressive.  I do  not  demand  anything  artificial, 
not  necessarily  more  so  than  the  segregation  as 
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it  exists  to-day  under  the  Glen  Grey  Act  in  various 
districts  of  the  Transkei.  Whether  even  so  much 
is  still  possible  at  this  stage,  is  another  question. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  a possible  ideal  at  any 
rate.  This  policy  has  the  undoubted  advantage 
of  removing  the  many  irritants  which  are  peculiar 
to  any  policy  of  incorporation.  It  alone  ensures 
the  best  white  influence  with  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  native,  the  simplest,  most  stimulating 
course  to  the  white  man,  and  the  safest  way  for 
both.  It  is  4the  surest  guard  against  continual 
denationalisation  and  that  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  native  races  brought  about  by  the  economic 
conditions,  especially  of  the  towns  and  mining 
centres.  The  continual  wandering  through  the 
country  is  creating  a race  of  nomads,  whose  only 
ambition  is  to  have  enough  to  live  on.  Proper 
opportunities  for  agriculture  and  stock-farming 
will  make  needless  wandering  unnecessary,  and 
a proper  provision  of  reserves  and  locations  will 
create  needs  and  ambitions,  beyond  the  wish  to 
eat  and  drink. 

Anti-segregationists  are  constantly  reminding 
us  that  the  whole  economic  salvation  of  the 
country  depends  on  native  labour,  and  that 
consequently  segregation  is  perfect  folly.  But 
segregation  does  not  necessarily  mean  watertight 
compartments.  Compounds,  locations,  and  re- 
serves are  all  included  in  segregation.  Natives 
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living  with  their  families  on  a farmer's  land  is 
a case  of  segregation.  So  are  the  grant  stations 
of  Missionary  Societies.  Segregation  of  oppor- 
tunity and  preparation  for  service  may  include, 
after  suitable  training,  freedom  to  enter  the 
white  man's  service,  instead  of  the  line  the 
majority  will  probably  take,  cultivate  the  soil 
and  become  landowners  on  a small  scale. 
While  the  white  man  needs  labour,  the  native 
needs  money. 

So,  while  there  is  association  with  the  white 
race  there  is  also  opportunity  to  develop  native 
genius.  It  seems  only  fair  that  if  the  native  be 
denied  citizen  rights  in  the  white  areas,  the  white 
should  have  no  rights  in  the  native  areas. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  missionary  enter- 
prise can  strike  deeper  root  under  such  definite 
and  ensured  conditions,  than  when  the  work  has 
to  be  carried  on  amongst  so  many  scattered  and 
irresponsible  wanderers. 

Whatever  policy  may  be  adopted,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  just.  The 
missionary  body  is  directly  concerned  with  this 
matter  and  a consensus  of  their  judgment  cannot 
fail  to  carry  weight.  Dr.  E.  W.  Capen  of  the 
American  Board,  who  spent  some  months  in 
South  Africa  a few  years  ago,  writes  : “ A people 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  in- 
justice and  to  be  denied  their  rightful  privileges, 
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are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  an  aggressive  and 
wise  Church  is  to  be  formed." 1 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion as  to  South  Africa  being  a white  or  black 
man's  country.  It  is  to  be  neither,  nor  brown. 
It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  changes  the  white 
man  has  brought  about.  He  has  come  to  stay 
and  the  native  does  not  desire  him  to  go.  Of 
course  the  native  will  remain  by  right  of  birth 
and  heritage.  They  will  stay  side  by  side.  Nothing 
is  so  important  as  that  both  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  understand  each  other.  Even  if  Natal 
should  show  a preponderance  of  black,  other 
parts  of  the  Union  will  reverse  the  position,  and 
at  any  rate  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  white 
man's  mind  will  act  as  the  balance  for  black 
superiority  of  numbers.  To  urge  either  race 
to  boycott  the  other  is  wanton  traduction.  To 
live  peacefully  side  by  side  is  the  right  policy. 
“Not  by  fusion,"  says  Archdeacon  Wirgman, 
“ which  both  abhor,  but  by  the  development  of 
white  and  black  civilisation  upon  parallel  lines. 
Not  on  the  same  lines,  be  it  noted.  We  do 
not  want  to  make  our  natives  into  bad  copies  of 
Europeans.  And  the  best  of  them  have  sufficient 
insight  not  to  desire  this  for  themselves." 2 

1 Dr.  E.  W.  Capen,  Boston,  in  correspondence  with  the  author. 

2 “United  Empire,”  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal , 
September  1910,  p.  640. 
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To  sum  up  : — 

1.  It  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  evangelise 
South  Africa. 

2.  The  work  of  evangelisation  has  now  reached 
its  most  critical  period,  that  of  transition,  during 
which,  by  careful  and  thorough  training  and  guid- 
ance, the  native  Churches  must  be  led  to  shoulder 
their  own  responsibility. 

3.  The  right  policy  between  black  and  white  is 
neither  one  of  absorption  nor  of  intermixture,  but 
of  segregation,  by  which  we  mean  such  separation 
for  training  and  service  as  shall  give  each  race  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  develop  its  peculiar  genius 
with  a view  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

4.  This  demands  the  cultivation  of  trust  and 
respect.  Whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  the 
adjustment  of  relations,  they  will  be  less  formid- 
able in  proportion  as  the  ruling  race  realise  that 
their  own  future  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
subject  race,  the  true  interests  of  both  being  in 
the  long  run  the  same.  The  conduct  of  each  race 
towards  the  other  will  in  the  end  determine  its 
own  future. 

TO  DISREGARD  OR  DISRESPECT  ANY  SECTION 
OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  A COUNTRY,  IS  TO 
ENDANGER  THE  COUNTRY  AS  A WHOLE. 
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“ We  are  persuaded  that  as  the  great  spiritual  impetus  which  God 
has  sent  through  the  World  Missionary  Conference  came  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  many,  so  a gracious  purpose  is  ripening  for  us  in 
South  Africa  which  will  be  revealed  to  our  prayers  and  expectant 
faith.” — The  Christian  Express,  September  1900. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRESENT  EMERGENCY 

The  becoming  of  men  and  nations — International  awakening — The 
real  perspective  of  South  Africa’s  crisis — Ferments  in  South 
Africa  itself— The  need  of  the  North — Growing  national 
consciousness — The  A.P.O. — The  Ethiopian  Movement — 
Its  weakness  and  value. 


“The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

Hath  never  thought  that  this  is  I.” 

Thus  sang  England's  greatest  Poet  Laureate,  and 
thus  he  beautified  a commonplace  of  life. 

There  is  a time  when  the  soul  silently  sleeps, 
waiting  until  the  body,  the  tenement  of  clay,  has 
built  up  its  fabric,  and  then,  all  of  a sudden,  it 
begins  to  assert  itself,  glorifying  that  fragile  husk 
and  illumining  that  outer  temple  as  with  the 
glory  of  the  Shechinah.  You  may  call  it  by 
whatever  name  you  like — the  awakening  of 
self-consciousness,  the  birth  of  the  ego,  the  be- 
coming of  the  soul — it  is  there,  and,  as  it  is  there 
in  individuals,  it  is  there  in  nations. 

Nations,  too,  have  their  time  of  soul-slavery. 

29 
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They,  too,  go  through  the  formative  period  when 
physical  fitness  and  temporal  satisfaction  repre- 
sent the  summum  bonum  of  life,  when  the  soul 
life  is  dormant  and  the  spirit  life  starved.  There 
are  baby  nations  as  there  are  baby  children.  But 
as  sure  as  the  infant,  crying  in  the  night,  wakes 
to  the  morning  of  its  own  existence,  and  the  full 
day  of  its  rights  and  responsibilities,  just  so 
surely  does  a nation  shake  off  both  soul  stupor 
and  spirit  sleep  when  the  appointed  time  arrives, 
to  step  forth  into  its  fuller  share  of  the  world's 
give  and  take.  When  and  why  any  nation 
awakes,  no  one  knows  ; as  little  as  we  can  deter- 
mine the  hour  or  even  the  day  of  the  infant's 
recognition  that  " I am  I,"  or  the  many  subtle 
causes  that  give  rise  to  it.  Some  children  are 
phlegmatic  and  tardy,  others  precocious  and 
premature.  There  are  nations  which  have  lain 
dormant  for  storied  centuries,  to  be  suddenly 
born  in  a day  and  then  to  stride  with  anxious 
fervour  into  the  galaxy  of  nations  as  if  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Japan  is  an  example.  There 
are  those  whose  awakening  seems  premature.  It 
is  fitful  and  fickle.  The  South  African  native  is 
a type. 

We  can  hardly  stay  to  discuss  the  silent,  myste- 
rious causes  which  underlie  such  an  awakening, 
nor  the  occasion  upon  which  the  change  actually 
occurs.  We  dare  not  pronounce  upon  the  rela- 
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tive  merits  and  dangers  of  the  two  types,  except 
to  say  that  a carefully  prepared,  healthily  en- 
vironed and  wisely  received  awakening  appears 
to  be  the  normal,  and  therefore  the  most  desirable, 
type. 

Christianity  is  frequently  one  of  the  causes  of 
an  awakening  nationalism  ; in  the  case  of  South 
Africa  it  has  actually  been  its  garb  ; while  in 
all  cases  the  cause  of  Missions  is  very  power- 
fully influenced  by  a spirit  of  self-consciousness 
and  independence  amongst  the  natives.  Whether, 
as  in  Japan,  it  comes  as  the  claim  of  a strong 
intellect,  threatening  Rationalism  ; as  the  desire 
for  an  industrial-commercial  supremacy  as  in 
the  Swadeshi  Movement  in  India  ; as  the  political 
aspiration  of  the  Young  Turk  ; or  as  a dash  for 
religious  autonomy,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ethiopian 
Movement  in  South  Africa — all  movements  to- 
wards national  emancipation  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  strike  at  the  roots  of  conservatism, 
custom,  and  convention  to  launch  out  into  a new 
world,  often  unknown  and  unsafe. 

The  remarkable  synchronism  of  these  move- 
ments during  the  last  ten  years,  throughout  the 
whole  world,  is  doubtless  more  than  a fortuitous 
concourse  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  Japan’s 
movement  reaches  back  fully  forty  years  and  the 
Ethiopian  at  least  twenty,  but  a contagious  spirit 
of  independence  has  quickened  the  smouldering 
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embers  everywhere,  gathering  them  into  a scheme 
for  self-assertion,  which  from  its  extensive  sweep 
almost  seems  to  be  premeditated  and  concerted. 
Is  there  an  international  as  well  as  a national 
consciousness  ? Are  these  movements  the  last 
flares  of  dying  heathenism  and  autocracy  ? Are 
they  synchronised  by  God’s  Providence  to  in- 
crease the  impact  of  the  non-Christian  races  with 
Christianity,  to  awaken  a sleeping  Church  as 
with  a chorus  of  petition  or  goad  on  a divided 
Christendom  towards  unity  by  a harmony  of 
irritating  voices  ? Time  alone  can  answer  these 
questions,  but  the  movements  are  there,  and  we 
must  face  them. 

Amongst  the  more  cultured  people  of  the 
world,  with  their  complex  systems  of  religion, 
such  awakenings  are  not  unexpected.  Yet,  is  it 
not  strange,  that  here,  where  we  might  have 
expected  a religious  outburst,  it  did  not  come  ? 
Japan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India  have  had 
political,  intellectual,  industrial  outbreaks  ; while 
amongst  the  more  primitive  Koreans,  and  Africans 
in  Uganda,  Livingstonia,  and  in  a different  form 
in  South  Africa,  the  awakening  has  been  towards 
religion. 

Africa,  the  dark,  the  benighted,  is  becoming, 
will  be,  the  Land  of  Light.  The  convulsions  of 
other  nations  have  deeply  affected  the  African. 
His  Continent  has  been  discovered,  opened,  and 
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is  being  civilised.  Cannibalism,  slavery,  and 
polygamy  are  not  wiped  out  yet,  but  they  are 
doomed.  The  piercing  rays  of  justice  and  truth, 
of  Christian  government  and  Christian  missions 
are  exposing  and  overcoming  their  haunts. 
Africa  is  to-day  the  Continent  of  opportunity. 
" Owing  to  the  simple  character  of  the  primitive 
African  peoples,  the  Continent  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  plastic  part  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
during  this  generation  the  most  readily  suscep- 
tible to  whatever  influences  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.” 1 This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knows  the  other  non-Christian  races  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  African.  Or  take  the 
testimony  of  one  who  knows  Africa  well, 
perhaps  as  well  as  any  man  : “ Arguing  from 
the  relative  present  and  problematic  future 
value  of  the  race,  the  time  for  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  Central  African  is  now,  when 
for  the  first  time  he  is  coming  into  contact 
with  the  emissaries  of  European  civilisation, 
Christian  or  otherwise.” 2 

The  decadent  civilisations  of  the  North, 
become  stagnant  under  the  ban  of  the  Cres- 
cent, constitute  the  deepest  pathos  of  the 
Christian  missionary  enterprise.  The  tragedy 

1 The  Decisive  Hour  of  Christian  Missions , by  John  R.  Mott, 
New  York,  1910,  p.  25. 

2 Khont-Hon-Nofer , by  Dr.  Karl  Kumm,  London,  1910,  p.  7. 
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of  a flourishing  early  Christian  Church,  all 
but  wiped  out  by  the  Arabian  holocaust, 
seems  to  have  poisoned  the  very  air  in  which 
some  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  God's  heralds 
are  to-day  toiling.  And  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  Continent  it  pleased  God  to  light  the 
candle  which  was  thus  removed  in  the  North. 
Is  it,  too,  to  burn  low  and  burn  itself  out  ? 
God  forbid  ! 

In  an  introductory  note  to  The  Heart  of  Central 
Africa , Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell  says  : “ In  a few 
years  there  will  be  railway  facilities  from  both 
coasts,  east  and  west,  as  well  as  from  Capetown, 
nearly  3000  miles  to  the  South.  But,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  there  are  yet  no 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Everything  is  favourable ; the 
appeal  of  the  heathen  native  is  pathetic  ; the 
proffered  co  - operation  of  the  Government  in 
lands  and  subsidies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  new 
settlers,  is  sincere."  And  again : “ In  recent 
years,  in  view  of  the  marvellous  things  which 
have  transpired  on  that  Continent,  the  Christian 
world  has  been  saying,  ‘ Africa's  day  has  come.' 
That  is  true,  so  far  as  Divine  Providence  can 
usher  in  any  day  of  redemption  for  a race  or 
continent ; but  Africa  will  be  redeemed  only  as 
the  followers  of  Christ  recognise  the  divine  pre- 
paration, and  furnish  the  means  to  make  that 
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preparation  effective.”  1 Speaking  of  the  “ great 
copper  belt”  round  the  source  of  the  Congo, 
Mr.  Springer  says  : <l  Not  only  will  white  people 
of  all  nations  flock  to  these  mines,  but  also 
natives  from  all  over  the  Continent  by  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  As  a strategic 
centre  for  evangelistic  activities  and  for  radiating 
the  Light  of  the  Gospel,  this  mineral  belt  will 
doubtless  be  unsurpassed  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa.”  2 

Is  not  this  opportunity  the  crux  of  the  problem 
of  Africa  ? The  epitome  of  all  strategy  towards 
the  lowering  advance  of  Islam  ? Is  it  not  true 
that 


Prevention  is  better  than  Cure  ? 

It  is  the  thought  of  winning  strong  tribes  in 
the  centre  of  Africa, — new  nations  for  Christ  as 
in  Uganda  and  Nyasaland,  before  the  ban  of  the 
false  prophet  has  sterilised  them,  that  makes  us 
locate  our  view  upon  Central  Africa,  including 
the  great  Sudan  belt.  Here,  unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  lies  the  determining  considera- 
tion for  the  evangelisation  of  any  one  part  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  whole.  It  is  undoubtedly 

1 The  Heart  of  Central  Africa , by  John  M.  Springer,  Cincinnati, 
1909,  pp.  7,  9- 

2 Op.  cit p.  223. 
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strategic  and  correct  to  try  and  prevent  the  Cairo 
El  Azhar  from  pouring  its  hundreds  southwards  ; 
it  is  no  less  strategic  and  correct  to  form  a strong 
base  south  of  the  Zambesi  ; but  it  is  bad  strategy 
to  concentrate  here  and  let  the  Crescent  sweep 
through  the  middle  Continent,  perhaps  to  increase 
its  60  millions  to  100  or  even  120  millions  of  the 
most  virile  tribes  in  Africa.  That  this  fear  is  no 
idle  exaggeration,  is  evidenced  by  Commission  I. 
of  the  World  Missionary  Conference:  “The 
absorption  of  native  races  into  Islam  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  and  continuously  in  practically 
all  parts  of  the  African  Continent.”  1 

Even  the  Southern  base  will  not  be  safe  against 
such  odds.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  whole  African 
problem,  of  the  challenge  of  Islam,  of  the  struggle 
for  the  central  tribes,  that  we  must  view  the  South 
African  position.  The  crisis  of  Africa  constitutes 
its  emergency. 

The  Continent  is  pigeon-holed  in  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  Europe,  whilst  the  railway  is  linking  up 
its  heart  with  the  periphery.  It  is  possible  to-day 
to  create  a consciousness  of  the  whole  African 
Continent,  and  no  watertight  policy  will  survive 
the  test  much  longer.  The  Cape-to-Cairo  railway 
means  the  Cape-to-Cairo  pilgrimage,  and  demands 
a Cape-to-Cairo  policy  of  evangelisation,  which, 
if  faithfully  followed  in  one  part,  will  affect  the 
1 Vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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whole  to  greatest  advantage.  If  the  propaganda 
of  the  Crescent  can  contemplate  the  conquest  of 
the  Continent,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
then  surely  the  horizon  of  Christianity  ought  not 
to  be  more  limited.  Or  shall  we  rest  satisfied  if 
Muhammad  divides  empire  with  Christ  ? Or  do 
we  question  whether  Christ  loves  the  Continent 
which  carried  His  cradle  and  which  gave  Him  a 
helper  to  carry  His  Cross  ? 

“The  present  urgency  of  the  situation  in  the 
Dark  Continent  has  been  brought  anew  to  the 
attention  of  Christians.  The  Moslem  menace 
has  become  the  Moslem  problem,  the  whole 
Continent  is  at  stake.  The  most  urgent  problem 
to-day  is  the  Mohammedan  advance  in  Africa."  1 
And  if  the  whole  Continent  is  at  stake,  South 
Africa  is  included,  and  the  emergency  of  the 
South  African  problem  .is  not  limited  by  the 
Zambesi,  but  embraces  the  Congo,  the  Niger, 
the  Nile. 

This,  as  far  as  I can  see,  constitutes  our  crisis. 
We  must  in  very  deed  “lift  up  our  eyes"  north- 
ward and  then  Godward.  Compared  with  this 
aspect,  which  to  me  appears  the  legitimate  one, 
the  Ethiopian  question  is  small,  almost  insignifi- 
cant. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  crossed 

1 The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  New  York,  October 
1910. 
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through  many  missionary  minds  before  now. 
It  was  expressed  at  Johannesburg  in  1907:  “ It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  on  a 
small  island,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  a great 
Continent."  1 

It  is  with  a view  to  this  emergency  that  com- 
petition in  any  one  section  is  so  deplorable  and 
overcrowding  so  unwise. 

In  the  meantime  South  Africa  is  itself  in  a 
state  of  ferment.  The  Union  of  the  States  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  though  there  has  been  no 
time  for  consolidation  and  aggression  yet.  The 
native  policy  is  as  yet  undefined.  There  are 
efforts  towards  co-operation  between  the  Euro- 
pean churches,  whilst  amongst  the  natives  there 
is  a continual  clamouring  for  more  rights  and 
privileges,  as  well  as  an  occasional  outbreak,  now 
on  purely  political  grounds  and  then  because  of 
some  wonder-prophet  who  announces  that  the 
day  has  come  for  pushing  the  white  man  into 
the  Antarctic.  As  we  pause  amid  all  the  rush 
and  the  eclat  of  a unified  State,  we  put  ourselves 
the  question  : Are  the  Churches  unable  to  do 

what  the  State  has  accomplished,  threatened  as 
they  are  by  a greater  danger  and  charged  with 
a greater  commission  ? 

As  the  new  wine  of  ambition  and  progress  is 
bursting  the  old  bottles,  one  naturally  wonders 

1 Report  of  the  First  General  Missionary  Conference , 1905,  p.  39. 
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whether  it  will  run  to  waste  in  misguided  and 
premature  Ethiopianism,  or  whether  a suitable 
receptacle  will  be  there  for  its  ingathering. 

It  is  the  hour  of  transition,  and  therefore  the 
hour  of  review  and  readjustment.  Even  apart 
from  the  call  of  the  millions  of  the  centre,  hang- 
ing in  the  balance  between  threatening  Islam 
and  lingering  Christianity,  the  home  problems 
of  the  South  African  missionary  situation  are 
sufficient  and  serious  enough  to  warrant  us  to 
speak  of  the  present  as  the  most  critical  epoch 
in  the  history  of  South  African  Missions. 

It  is  the  hour  of  change.  Political  and 
economic  relations  are  dissolving  the  tribal 
system  and  swiftly  lessening  the  power  of  the 
chief. 

The  increasing  recognition  of  his  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  native  has  brought  about  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  dissatisfaction  which 
often  leads  to  licentiousness.  The  sight  of  the 
war  and  subsequent  friction  between  the  two 
white  races  has  done  the  native  no  good.  It 
was  a lamentable  sight  at  the  best. 

Far  from  condemning  a recognition  of  rights 
and  a demand  for  privileges,  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  proper  fostering  and  guiding 
of  this  new  spirit.  It  cannot  and  should  not 
be  checked.  But  it  ought  to  be  guided.  To 
allow  the  water  to  overflow  anywhere  over  your 
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dam- wall  is  as  dangerous  as  checking  it  altogether. 
It  is  no  more  imperative  to  have  a proper  outlet 
than  it  is  for  the  rising  tide  of  national  native 
ambition  to  be  wisely  directed.  Between  petting 
and  scorning,  stands  Christian  reasonableness. 

As  in  the  political-economic,  so  in  the  social- 
religious  sphere  the  air  is  heavily  charged  with 
latent  forces  and  powerful  cross-currents.  The 
political  Union  suggests  ecclesiastical  advances. 
And  these  have  not  been  altogether  absent.  The 
three  Missionary  Conferences  held  during  the 
last  six  years,  the  formation  of  a Transvaal 
Missionary  Association,  the  Natal  and  Rhodesia 
Missionary  Conferences,  the  triennial  Conference 
of  the  four  German  Societies,  the  scheme  for 
an  Inter-State  Native  College,  and  co-operative 
efforts  here  and  there  are  amongst  the  most 
favourable  signs.  There  is  a general  conviction 
that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  crisis  ; 
a conviction,  alas,  too  often  smothered  by  the 
recognition  of  the  grave  complexity  and  dimen- 
sions of  a task  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
superhuman  effort  only.  What  Francois  Coillard 
wrote  to  the  first  Johannesburg  Conference  a 
day  before  his  death,  is  true  of  South  African 
Missions  to-day:  “ We  are  passing  through  a 

meet  serious  crisis." 
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Native  Leadership 

Native  leadership  is  in  its  inception  and  must 
be  carefully  cultivated.  A fuller  recognition  is 
required  of  the  fact  that  the  guidance  of  the 
natives  will  not  ever  remain  in  white  hands. 
A few  men  have  shown,  as  the  editors  of  papers, 
teachers,  or  ministers,  that  the  native  is  neither 
hopelessly  without  all  initiative,  nor  “ incurably 
lazy.”  But  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  other 
leaders  have  been  turned,  when  responsibility 
was  entrusted  to  them,  shows  how  essential  the 
steadying  and  sobering  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries yet  remains. 

The  problem  is  an  intensive  rather  than  an 
extensive  one.  Not  so  much  the  mass  move- 
ment, as  the  training  of  the  talented  few,  is 
wanted.  It  was  a guiding  principle  of  the  late 
Dr.  Stewart's  work  that  education  must  work 
from  above  downwards.  An  Inter-State  Native 
College  has  little  justification  unless  it  aims  at 
uplifting  the  masses  by  means  of  those  it  trains. 
Inspiration  and  organisation,  these  must  be  the 
objectives  before  us  to-day.  Not  only  to  rescue 
from  heathenism,  but  to  school  for  Christ  those 
who  are  to  lead  their  own  people  soon.  For  of 
South  Africa,  as  of  all  other  mission  fields,  it  is 
true  that  its  final  evangelisation  rests  with  the 
natives. 
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So  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is  con- 
stituted by  two  considerations — a positive  one — 
the  call  from  the  greatest  evangelised  territory  of 
the  world,  the  waiting  nations  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  haunted  by  a fanatical  Islam.  It  is  at 
its  own  risk  that  South  Africa  disregards  this 
consideration.  The  other  factor  is  of  a negative 
nature.  It  is  the  consideration  of  the  time  when 
we  shall  be  no  longer  wanted.  Even  now  we 
must  prepare  for  that  day.  We  must  decrease, 
for  the  native  churches  to  increase.  It  may  even 
be  that,  if  conscientiously  faced,  the  “ northward 
need  ” brings  some  of  the  many  South  African 
missions  at  once  to  the  decision  not  to  wait,  till 
we  are  no  longer  wanted,  before  we  go  where  the 
need  can  only  be  measured  by  the  opportunity, 
and  the  risk  of  delay  by  the  loss  of  many 
races. 

These  two  considerations  will  no  doubt  present 
themselves  with  a different  meaning  to  every 
Society.  We  may  not  risk  doing  half-work  by 
hastily  giving  up  unfinished  undertakings ; we 
eschew  slipshod  methods  towards  the  gradual 
consummation  of  the  task  of  evangelisation  ; but 
if  by  any  chance  that  unfinished  labour  can  be 
completed  and  the  native  churches  established 
by  others  as  well  as  by  us,  by  effective  co-opera- 
tion and  revised  methods,  both  considerations 
must  be  faced.  What  Ion  Keith  Falconer  said  of 
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the  personal  call  is  true  of  the  call  of  a field  to  a 
society,  namely,  that  in  the  face  of  perishing 
millions  in  the  heathen  world,  it  rests  on  every 
Christian  to  show  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  God  has  placed  him  necessitate  his  stay- 
ing at  home.  It  would  present  the  problem 
before  South  African  missions  in  this  form : 
With  a view  to  what  can  he  done  to-day  in  the 
north,  are  we  doing  what  would  otherwise  he  left 
undone  in  the  south  ? 

Having  at  some  length  considered  the  factors 
which  constitute  a turning-point  as  far  as  the 
Europeans,  and  especially  the  missionaries,  are 
concerned,  let  us  now  turn  to  look  at  the  move- 
ments amongst  the  natives  themselves. 

Leaving  aside  the  Indian  unrest,  which  has 
no  more  than  an  academical  interest  for  our 
purpose,  and  the  increasing  activity  amongst  the 
followers  of  Muhammad,  which  affects  the  coloured 
people  and  the  Indians  rather  than  the  Bantu, 
we  address  ourselves  to  those  other  signs  of  life, 
which  are  evident  to-day  amongst  the  native 
population. 

The  formation  of  an  African  Political  Organisa- 
tion for  natives  and  coloured  people  throughout 
South  Africa  is  a symptom  of  national  awakening. 
This  Association  holds  general  and  local  con- 
ferences, where  the  different  branches,  scattered 
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through  the  country,  are  represented  ; 1 it  has  a 
number  of  travelling  agents  who  organise  and 
develop  the  local  branches,  and  publishes  a fort- 
nightly paper  (A.P.O.)  at  Cape  Town  in  English 
and  (Cape)  Dutch.  According  to  its  own  an- 
nouncement, it  advocates  a policy  of  justice  and 
equity  for  all  men  in  South  Africa.  At  the  last 
Conference,  Dr.  Abdurahman,  the  president  of  the 
Organisation,  himself  a Muslim,  with  a medical 
practice  in  Cape  Town,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
“ Character  Building."  The  psychology  of  his 
arguments  may  not  be  sound  in  every  particu- 
lar, but  the  address  was  marked  by  a fund  of 
common-sense  and  practical  earnestness,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effect. 

The  Organisation  seeks  to  awaken  and  con- 
solidate the  energies  of  all  natives.  All  questions 
affecting  their  interests  are  considered.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
language,  the  Association  has  thus  far  influenced 
the  “ coloured  people " rather  than  the  bulk  of 
the  natives.  At  the  last  Conference  less  than 
io  per  cent,  of  the  representatives  came  from 
the  Native  Territories.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  the  tone  of  A.P.O.  is  at  times  so  bitter. 
Especially  so  with  respect  to  the  Dutch,  the 

i At  the  last  Annual  Conference  at  Port  Elizabeth  in  April  1910, 
fifty  towns  in  the  Cape,  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  Provinces  were 
represented. 
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Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  language  is  at  times  exceedingly 
impolitic.  The  flippant  way  in  which  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  are  alluded  to,  can  do  no  good, 
and  may  do  incalculable  harm.  Such  sentiments 
as : “ It  is  time  that  the  black  man  showed 
the  white  that  his  boasted  Christianity  is  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  Christ.”  . . . “ The 
professed  desire  of  the  white  to  protect  and 
uplift  the  coloured  races,  their  talk  of  fulfilling 
their  great  trust,  is  pure  humbug  and  vile 
quackery,”1  represent  the  editorial  view,  and  are 
fraught  with  the  greatest  possible  danger.  This 
is  the  sure  way  to  engender  bad  feeling  and  in- 
definitely to  postpone  the  day  of  mutual  respect 
and  peaceful  progress. 

Here  and  there  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Association  to  secure  individual  property  rights 
for  natives  or  coloured  people,  who  are  instigated 
to  launch  out  for  themselves  and  control  their 
own  affairs.  That  the  time  for  such  propaganda 
has  not  come  is  evidenced  by  the  wretched  fate 
of  a company-scheme  to  secure  plots  of  ground 
at  Uniondale.  Mutual  distrust,  inherited  lack  of 
ambition  and  application,  and  even  embezzlement, 
have  led  to  the  failure  of  the  whole  business. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  talk  of  rights,  or 
claim  privileges,  without  knowledge  of  the  duties, 
1 A.P.O. , 1st  January  1909,  p.  5. 
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and  ability  to  accept  the  responsibilities,  in- 
volved. 

These  movements,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic in  their  direct  bearing,  have  nevertheless 
a considerable  indirect  interest  for  the  missionary, 
and  affect  his  work.  The  temporal  condition 
of  the  native — his  home,  health,  environment — 
largely  determines  his  spiritual  susceptibility  and 
usefulness.  Moreover,  it  is  imperative  that  Chris- 
tian missions  should  seek  to  oppose  all  un- 
healthy movements,  and  so  to  direct  their  efforts 
of  evangelisation  that  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  native  will  be 
bettered. 

We  must  now,  finally,  examine  that  phase  of 
an  awakening  national  life,  which  has  such  direct 
bearing  on  the  task  of  evangelisation,  and  which 
constitutes  such  an  important  symptom  of  the 
present  critical  period  of  transition,  namely, 

The  Ethiopian  Movement1 

We  are  naturally  more  concerned  with  the 
spirit  underlying  this  movement  and  its  possible 
future  than  with  its  origin  and  historical  develop- 
ment. A brief  sketch  of  the  latter  must  however 
be  given.  The  movement  may  be  traced  back  to 

1 The  name  is  derived  from  references  to  Ethiopia  (Africa)  in 
Psalm  lxviii.  31,  and  Acts  viii.  27. 
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the  late  eighties,1  when  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  in  Pretoria,  Mangena  Maka 
Mokone  by  name,  left  his  Church  to  found  an 
independent  native  Church.  About  this  time 
another  ordained  native  minister,  Kanyane,  left 
his  Church  in  Pretoria  to  found  an  independent 
u African  congregation/'  The  separation  in  1890 
of  the  Free  Lutheran  Bapedi  Church,  under  the 
missionary,  Johannes  Winter,  from  the  Berlin 
Mission,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Pretoria  movement,  doubtless  fanned  the  flame. 
Pretoria,  the  birthplace  of  Ethiopianism,  has 
remained  its  nursery.  Some  years  ago  no  les$ 
than  twelve  independent  and  distinct  Ethiopian 
Churches  were  reported  in  Marabastad,  the  native 
town  of  Pretoria.2  It  was,  however,  not  till  1896 
that  the  movement  began  to  attract  attention.  In 
that  year  the  Ethiopians  held  a Conference  at 
Pretoria,  from  which  three  delegates  were  de- 
puted to  visit  the  United  States  to  seek  affiliation 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  the  meantime,  in  1895,  another 
secession  had  taken  place,  once  more  under  a 
native  Wesleyan  pastor,  James  Dwane,  this  time 
in  the  Native  Territories.  Dwane  was  one  of  the 

1 Archdeacon  Wirgman  {United Empire,  September  1910,  p.  641) 
traces  it  to  the  secession  of  Nehemiah  Tile,  a Tembu  Wesleyan 
minister,  in  1882.  This  secession  was,  however,  purely  racial. 
Mokone  first  used  the  word  Ethiopian. 

2 Der  Aethiopzsmus,  P.  Sauberzweig  Schmidt,  Berlin,  p.  6. 
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delegation,  and  eventually  went  to  America  alone. 
Early  in  1897  returned  as  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ethiopian  Church  in  South  Africa, 
and  began  to  organise  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  a branch  of  the  American. 
The  next  year  Bishop  H.  W.  Turner,  D.D.,  paid 
a six  weeks'  visit  to  South  Africa.  With  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  the  principal  centres  were 
visited,  and  on  his  departure  the  affiliation  with 
America  was  complete,  the  " Ethiopian  Church  " 
counting  73  congregations,  65  ordained  pastors, 
and  10,000  adult  Church  members.  James  Dwane 
was  ordained  the  first  bishop.  But  the  ordina- 
tion, by  Bishop  Turner,  was  resented  by  the 
American  bishops  as  ultra  vires , and  in  1898 
Dwane  visited  America  a second  time.  He  re- 
turned a disappointed  man,  and  found  his 
influence  waning.  He  now  made  overtures  to 
the  Anglican  Church,  with  the  result  that,  on 
the  25th  of  August  1900,  he  was  accepted  into 
that  Church  with  his  following  and  appointed 
Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Ethiopia.  Several 
thousands  remained  true  to  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Ethiopianism  was  once 
more  rent. 

At  present  we  have  : 

1.  The  “ Order  of  Ethiopia"  under  Dwane 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Capetown.  Its  followers 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Cape  Province. 
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2.  The  original  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  constituted  as  a district — the  Fourteenth 
Episcopal — of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  Some  five  years  ago  this 
Church  reported  80  workers  and  6000  com- 
municants. Three  years  ago  the  Right  Rev. 
].  Albert  Johnson  (of  America)  was  consecrated 
its  Bishop.  Under  his  presidency  the  last  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Queenstown  on  the  9th  of 
November  1910.  His  diocese  comprises  the 
Cape,  Orange  Free  State,  Basutoland,  Natal, 
Transvaal/  Bechuanaland,  and  Rhodesia. 

3.  The  African  Presbyterian  Church,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Mzimba,  who  seceded  from 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1898.  Some  six 
years  ago  he  claimed  6500  communicants. 

4.  Various  minor  factions,  such  as  the  Kanyane 
and  Mokone  following  in  Pretoria ; the  Zulu 
Congregational  Church,  represented  by  John  L. 
Dube’s  work  at  the  Industrial  School,  Ohlange, 
Natal ; the  Cushites,  in  the  south  of  Natal,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  coloured  Baptists  of  America  ; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Natal,  and  various 
others. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  the  exact  status  of  these 
multiplied  and  varied  sections  to-day.  Between 
1898  and  1905,  28,000  new  members  were  re- 
ported, and  between  1900  and  1905,  70  ordained 
preachers. 
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Whether  the  Order  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  the  English  Bishops  and 
clergy,  represents  a loyal,  spiritual  effort,  we 
cannot  judge.  But  real  Ethiopianism — political 
and  ecclesiastical — is  outside  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
it  is  this  that  has  to  be  faced  and  met. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  discuss  whether 
Ethiopianism  has  any  connection  with  the 
Nationalist  movements  amongst  other  nations. 
We  do  not  pause  to  consider  whether  it  is  only 
the  religious  aspect  of  a larger  movement  which 
aims  at  eventual  independence  in  every  other 
sphere.  Nor  can  we  decide  whether  the  European 
Colonial  policy,  the  influence  of  the  American 
negro,  or  the  home-born  spirit  of  liberty  has 
done  most  to  bring  it  on.  Remote  and  far- 
fetched causes  have  been  proposed,  impossible 
results  have  been  predicted,  and  unreasonable 
attitudes  have  been  taken  up  towards  this  natural- 
abnormal,  old-new  manifestation  amongst  a section 
of  liberty-loving  mankind.  That  there  have  been 
some  justifiable  causes  no  one  can  deny.  Ex- 
cessive laudation  and  unreasonable  restriction  of 
the  native  have  both  helped  to  precipitate  the 
movement. 

It  has  been  both  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood. But  it  has  also  brought  much  worry  and 
grief.  Though  its  spirit  may  be  justified,  its 
method  must  stand  condemned.  For  a minority 
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to  separate  from  a majority  with  which  it  cannot 
agree,  is  always  an  undesirable  policy.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  lump  is  leavened.  But  for  that 
minority  to  revenge  itself  on  the  majority  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  is  un-Christian,  if  not  anti- 
Christian. 

Whether  by  open  proselytism  or  laxity  of 
discipline,  whether  by  promise  of  position  and 
reward,  or  by  political  propaganda — one  thing  is 
certain,  the  Ethiopian  Movement  has  proved  a 
parasite  of  South  African  Missions — the  mother 
has  been  betrayed  by  the  child,  and  insult  has 
been  added  to  injury.  Had  the  Ethiopian 
Movement  stood  for  evangelising  the  heathen, 
its  method  would  have  justified  its  defensible 
spirit.  It  would  have  grown  and  prospered  per- 
manently. Its  spirit  is  related  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  Native  Churches  which  one  day  will  be,  but 
its  methods  have  postponed  that  day  consider- 
ably, making  a caricature  of  self-direction  and 
self-support.  That  it  is  a caricature  we  may 
gather  from  the  fact  that  in  1906  some  fifteen 
or  more  different  Ethiopian  organisations  were 
scattered  throughout  South  Africa.  Rev.  F. 
Suter  says : “ The  organisation  of  these  various 
organisations  seems  to  be  traceable  to  a spirit 
of  pride  and  jealousy/' 1 The  utmost  laxity  of 

1 Report  of  the  Second  General  Missionary  Conference , Morija, 
1906,  p.  108. 
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discipline  prevails.  Beer-drinking  and  even  poly- 
gamy are  tolerated  by  some  ordained  men. 

But  the  caricature  reminds  of  the  model,  and 
Ethiopianism  has  at  least  proved  that  there  is 
a latent  power  of  initiative,  which,  if  prematurely 
evoked,  may  lead  to  grave  consequences.  What 
it  may  lead  to,  if  wisely  guided,  the  future  must 
teach.  In  the  meantime,  reactionary  movements 
have  set  in  here  and  there,  and  though  many 
Societies  still  report  its  existence  and  even  activity, 
there  is  unanimous  agreement  that  it  affects  the 
Missions  less  to-day  than  formerly.  In  many 
parts  it  is  a spent  force.  But  its  spirit  is  not 
spent.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a child  becoming  a 
man — the  awkward  period  of  adolescence,  when 
the  boy  begins  to  resent  rule,  though  he  cannot 
rule  himself.  Most  careful,  patient,  and  con- 
sistent guidance  are  necessary  here.  As  an  anti- 
white crusade,  pure  and  simple,  or  a compromise 
of  heathenism  and  Christianity,  Ethiopianism 
immediately  stands  condemned,  and  as  such  it  is 
effectively  postponing  the  genuine  regeneration 
of  the  Bantu  race.  But  the  true  spirit  must  be 
reckoned  with.  It  must  be  nurtured  and  recon- 
ciled. The  future  is  bright  for  that  spirit  which 
may  deteriorate  into  “ Africa  for  the  Africans," 
but  which  can  by  God’s  help  be  translated  into 
Africa  for  Christ  by  the  Africans . 

It  is  the  day  of  supreme  crisis,  of  urgent  need 
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elsewhere,  and  complex  problems  in  our  midst. 
In  the  throes  of  their  birth  the  Mother-Church 
will  need  to  watch  the  Native  Churches  and 
guard  against  a premature  or  an  abortive  result ; 
but  the  birth  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

And  so,  while  we  wait  for  the  dawn,  many 
millions  up  yonder  are  calling  from  out  of  the 
middle  of  night ! While  some  must  watch 

FOR  THE  MORNING,  OTHERS  MAY  HAVE  TO  SHIFT 
THEIR  CAMP  INTO  THE  MIDNIGHT,  UNTIL  THE 
FINAL  DAWN  IS  USHERED  IN,  AND  THE  UNIVERSAL 

Dayspring  removes  all  darkness. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIVE 

“ The  acknowledged  trusteeship  by  the  European  nations,  over 
an  inferior  race,  was  the  inward  justification  of  colonising.” — Herr 
Dernburg. 

“The  white  races  have  no  business  in  the  colonies  unless  their 
presence  could  ultimately  end  in  the  advancement  of  the  great 
native  races.”— Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIVE 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  a blessing  to  the  native — In  spite  of 
misunderstanding,  injustice,  and  variety  of  policy — The  rights  of 
the  native — Liquor,  land-tenure,  and  the  franchise  as  affecting 
evangelisation — The  relation  of  the  colonist  to  the  native 
and  to  mission  work — The  Indian  question — The  Govern- 
ment, the  colonist,  and  the  missionary. 


Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  possible  relations 
between  the  two  great  races  of  the  South,  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  consider  in  more  detail 
the  actual  relations  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time.  We  propose  to  deal  with  these  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter,  considering  first  the 
temporal  or  secular  position  of  the  native,  and  in 
the  next  chapter  his  moral  and  spiritual  outlook. 
We  shall  seek  to  picture  him  in  his  relations 
with  the  State  and  the  colonist,  and  subse- 
quently in  his  relations  with  his  own  people  and 
the  missionary. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  on  the  whole 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  has  been  a blessing 
to  the  native.  It  is  almost  impossible  to-day  to 
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let  our  minds  travel  back  to  the  dark  days  of 
savage  domination,  when  might  was  right,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  weakest  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  obstinate 
opposition  against  the  claims  of  the  white  man 
to  possess  the  land  and  make  it  habitable,  or  to 
trace  the  bloody  wars  and  the  cruel  treachery 
that  marked  the  progress  of  that  possession  from 
time  to  time. 

Nor  do  we  pause  to  consider  the  many  cases  of 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  which  the  white  man 
has  meted  out  to  the  native  now  and  again. 
How  thoroughly  both  have  misunderstood  each 
other  from  time  to  time  ! But  it  is  not  for  us 
to  criticise  past  policies  and  practices,  for  even 
to-day  we  do  not  understand  each  other  yet, 
and  there  is  no  definite,  uniform  native  policy 
in  South  Africa  even  now.  Yet  on  the  whole 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  has  meant  to 
the  native  liberty  and  peace,  emancipation  and 
enlightenment,  hope  and  life. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  native  has  received  the 
sword,  it  is  no  less  true  that  that  sword  has 
made  way  for  the  ploughshare,  and  in  many 
places  the  sword  of  revenge  and  hatred  has 
made  way  for  the  Gospel,  the  Sword  of  the 
Spirit. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  native  has  not  always 
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understood  the  whites.  By  some  he  has  been 
exalted  and  idolised,  by  others  neglected  and 
despised.  He  has  been  both  over-  and  under- 
estimated. He  has  been  flattered  and  cursed 
by  the  same  mouth,  maltreated  and  molly- 
coddled by  one  master.  One  section  has  tried 
to  rule  him  with  strict  officialism  and  all  its 
red  tape,  while  another  has  almost  asked  him 
to  rule  himself.  How  bewildering  and  con- 
fusing ! 

The  most  widely  differing  policies  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  tribal  system,  characterised  by 
personality  and  concreteness.  The  latter  allowed 
the  native  to  visit  his  patriarch-chief  and  pour 
out  his  grievances  ; no  wonder  that  he  neither 
understands  nor  desires  impersonal  officialism. 
The  discipline  he  knew  was  that  of  the  family, 
not  of  the  dictator,  and  the  definiteness  of  his 
code  of  law  was  not  a leather-bound  volume, 
but  the  tacit  or  expressed  precedents  of  many 
centuries  of  tribal  life.  Personality,  discipline, 
and  definiteness  are  still  amongst  the  root  prin- 
ciples of  any  wise  native  policy. 

In  the  main  the  Boer  and  the  British  native 
policies  have  been  exactly  opposed.  Of  the  two, 
the  former  seems  less  humane,  but  has  been  more 
consistent.  It  did  not  believe  in  pampering  the 
native  at  one  time,  and  turning  on  him  at  another 
as  a “ curious  compound  of  suspicion  and  super- 
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stition  ; of  simplicity  and  mulish  obstinacy/’  It 
was  based  on  a thorough  knowledge  of  native 
character,  and  whilst,  generally  speaking,  the 
British  policy  erred  by  being  too  lenient,  the  Boer 
erred  by  being  too  strict.  The  former  anticipated 
the  future,  the  latter  took  too  little  account  of  the 
future.  Idealism  and  Realism  accounted  for  the 
opposite  tendencies. 

A wise  combination  of  the  two,  such  as  we 
hope  for,  and  expect,  from  the  Union  Govern- 
ment, augurs  well  for  a future  uniform  and 
consistent  policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  Union  and 
the  Protectorates.  Southern  Rhodesia  will  doubt- 
less be  wise  to  lay  plans  for  a similar  policy  in 
the  future.  Whether  the  cast-iron  regime  of  the 
German  monarchy  as  represented  on  the  West, 
and  the  undefined  policy  of  a weak  Republic  on 
the  Portuguese  coast  will  decide  for  a united 
front  in  the  whole  South  African  native  policy 
remains  to  be  seen. 

A wise  adjustment  of  the  race  question,  whether 
from  the  economic,  social,  or  political  point  of 
view  is  a necessary  preliminary  to  evangelisation. 
No  self-support  or  self-direction  is  possible  in 
Church  matters  without  self-respect  and  self- 
help  in  temporal  affairs.  Without  the  right  to 
possess  property,  or  at  least  homes,  the  condition 
of  the  native  will  always  be  one  of  fickleness  and 
irresponsibility. 
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In  considering  more  closely  the  relations  of 
the  Government  to  the  native,  it  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  again  and  again  that  no  strong  race, 
living  in  close  touch  with  a weaker  race,  can 
indefinitely  postpone  a positive  uplifting  policy, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  dragged  down 
to  the  lower  level  itself.  The  task  of  foreign 
Governments  in  their  African  spheres  of  influence 
is  complex  and  serious.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  their  existence  if  they  govern  with  laxity  or 
favouritism.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  there  must 
be  willingness  to  sacrifice  detail  for  principle, 
party  politics  to  a concerted  action  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  South  African  problem  is  particularly 
difficult.  To  construct  a political  system  which 
is  democratic  in  so  far  as  one  of  the  races  is 
concerned,  but  which  cannot  safely  be  made 
democratic  towards  the  other,  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  well-nigh  impossible.  There 
is  no  parallel  in  the  world  for  the  Union  Par- 
liament. The  American  position  is  entirely 
different.  The  negroes  there  are  not  only  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  ten,  but  are  an  exotic  race. 
Their  language  and  culture  are  adopted.  Other 
countries  have  natives,  but  they  are  a small 
minority,  often  a decadent  one. 

Commenting  on  the  Union  Parliament,  the 
Daily  News  said  : “ The  South  African  Parliament 
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will  have  to  solve  a more  complex  problem — to 
construct  a Society  in  which  there  is  justice  and 
freedom  for  men  separated  by  the  tremendous 
barriers  of  colour.  The  devotion  and  the  genius 
which  South  Africa  dedicates  to  the  solution  of 
the  colour  question  will  leave  their  mark  in  the 
history  of  humanity.”  1 

It  may  be  well  to  convince  ourselves  at  the 
outset  that 


The  Native  has  Rights, 

sacred  and  inalienable,  many  of  which  the 
white  man  holds  in  trust  as  the  governing 
race.  He  has  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  bed- 
rock of  “to  be  or  not  to  be.”  We  constantly 
need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  truth  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Terentius,  “ Homo  sum , nil 
humani  alienum  a me  puto .” 

That  the  native  happens  to  be  black  may  be 
regarded  by  some  as  his  misfortune,  it  is  certainly 
not  his  fault,  as  little  as  it  is  your  or  my  fault 
that  we  are  white. 

The  rights  of  man  involve  not  only  a right  to 
live,  but  to  develop  and  grow.  As  for  individuals, 
so  for  peoples,  it  is  true  that  useless  existence 
forfeits  its  right  to  exist.  To  grant  that  men  have 
rights  is  to  say  that  men  have  responsibility. 


1 November  5,  1910,  London. 
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This  demands  opportunity  to  develop.  This 
opportunity  to  develop  must  not  be  given  at  the 
expense  of  national  traditions  and  language.  It 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  development  means 
denationalisation.  His  tradition  and  language 
are  therefore  the  further  sacred  rights,  as  they  are 
the  precious  heritage,  of  the  native. 

The  right  of  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all.  Whatever  else  Rhodes  may 
have  implied  by  his  famous  dictum,  " Equal 
rights  for  every  civilised  man  south  of  the 
Zambesi,”  he  certainly  must  have  included  equal 
rights  of  opportunity.  Call  them  elemental, 
fundamental,  or  ideal  rights,  it  matters  not  which, 
as  long  as  they  include  opportunity,  allow  of 
development,  and  inspire  to  an  ideal.  The  impact 
of  civilisation  and  barbarism  calls  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  latter.  It  has  nothing  to  give,  but  a 
great  deal  to  expect  and  receive.  A negative 
policy  will  not  do.  True,  the  native  needs  pro- 
tection, but  he  needs  development.  While 
certain  things  must  be  scrupulously  withheld, 
others  must  be  liberally  granted  him. 

Scope  must  be  allowed  for  legitimate  rights 
and  ambitions.  The  door  of  hope  must  be  swung 
wide  open,  so  that  his  aspirations  may  afford  an 
outlet  for  that  energy  which  would  otherwise 
appear  in  a sense  of  wrong,  a spirit  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  wild  schemes  of  nationalism  and 
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independence.  No  promise  must  be  made  which 
cannot  be  faithfully  carried  out.  Above  all,  let 
the  relations  be  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  tribal  system. 
One  thing  is  certain,  it  must  be  elastic,  and  cannot 
be  swept  away  at  one  stroke.  Paternal,  visible, 
and  accessible  administration  may  well  comple- 
ment, and  perhaps  displace  it.  If  we  are  to  be 
“ guardians  " or  “ trustees,"  then  let  the  corollaries 
of  stewardship  and  responsibility  not  be  omitted. 
While  firmness  is  consistent,  leniency  may  be 
dignified. 

The  rights  of  protection,  especially  from 
drink,  miscegenation,  and  idleness,  need  only 
be  mentioned  in  passing.  They  too  are  in- 
alienable, and  indispensable  in  any  workable 
native  policy. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  native’s  rights  is 
a postulate  of  his  evangelisation.  No  love  is 
possible  without  such  acknowledgment.  What- 
ever differences  may  separate  the  white  from  the 
black,  all  are  one  in  the  spiritual  realm,  all  have 
sinned , and  come  short  of  the  Glory  of  God.  To 
his  other  rights  the  native  may  add  the  right  to 
know  how  he  may  rise  to  the  stature  of  a man  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Writing  in  “ Central  Africa,"  Bishop  Fisher  of 
Nyasaland  expresses  himself  as  follows  : “As 
long  as  we  think  of  Africans  as  ' niggers  ' — with 
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perhaps  an  adjective  not  too  polite  in  front  of 
the  expression  — there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
love.  Native  races,  no  doubt,  are  children,  but 
even  the  old  heathens  said  that  to  such  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due.  Our  Lord  gave  us 
fuller  and  awful  revelation,  when  He  said  of  any 
one  who  made  himself  a hindrance  to  children, 
1 that  it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were 
tied  round  his  neck/  The  fact  of  our  thinking 
of  the  Africans  as  children,  will  make  us  think  of 
them  not  less,  but  more/’ 1 

The  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the 
native  cannot  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
missionary,  and  must  affect  the  evangelisation 
of  South  Africa  powerfully.  Standing  between 
white  and  black,  the  missionary  is  often  criticised 
by  the  white  as  a sentimental  negrophilist,  and 
suspected  by  the  black  -as  a white  man  after  all. 
The  difficult  and  highly  important  position  of 
such  a go-between  is  apparent. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  placed 
almost  all  the  native  education  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  their  trustful  and  responsible  position. 
But  not  only  the  native  education  policy  of  the 
Government,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
concerns  the  evangelisation  ; there  are  other 

1 “Central  Africa  "Journal  of  the  UAf.C.A.,  November  1910, 
London. 
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matters,  such  as  the  liquor  laws,  land  laws,  and 
the  question,  thorniest  of  all,  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise. 

The  liquor  laws  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
In  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited,  except  that  Kafir 
beer  may  be  supplied  uuder  certain  conditions. 
In  the  Cape  Province  the  Licensing  Courts  are 
empowered  to  impose  certain  restrictions,  short 
of  prohibition,  upon  the  supply  of  liquor  to 
natives.  In  the  Transkei,  German  South-West 
Africa,  and  Bechuanaland  there  is  total  prohibi- 
tion, and  very  strict  liquor  laws  prevail  in  Basuto- 
land. Amongst  the  coloured  people  of  the 
Western  Province  the  “ dop  ” system  is  the  most 
pernicious  aspect  of  the  whole  liquor  question  in 
South  Africa. 

A uniform  system  of  prohibition,  absolute  or 
conditioned,  throughout  South  Africa,  will  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  generally  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  To  allow  the 
enfranchised  native  in  the  Territories  the  right  to 
procure  drink  is  a mistake.  At  a time  when 
he  may  be  an  example  to  his  people,  temptation 
ought  to  be  furthest  from  him. 

In  the  matter  of  land  ownership,  there  is  no 
law  in  the  Cape,  Transvaal,  and  Natal  preclud- 
ing coloured  people  or  natives  from  holding  fixed 
property.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  natives  can- 
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not  acquire  immovable  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  are  the  offspring  of  one  white  and 
one  native  parent. 

In  Basutoland  there  is  no  such  thing  as  per- 
sonal ownership,  all  land  being  held  in  trust  for 
the  tribe  of  the  paramount  chief. 

That  the  matter  of  land  ownership  directly 
affects  evangelisation  is  evidenced  by  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  Rhenish  and  Moravian  Societies  have 
had  when  at  Saron  and  Mamre  a number  of  the 
inhabitants  hit  upon  the  idea  that  because  they  had 
paid  rent  for  building  or  grazing  rights  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  they  were  now  entitled  to  owner- 
ship. Fortunately  both  cases  were  lost  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Mission  Stations  and 
Communal  Reserve  Act  of  1909  will  doubtless 
relieve  the  missionaries  of  duties  which  the  State 
is  better  qualified  to  perform.1 

Wherever  a system  of  reserves  is  still  possible, 
it  seems  to  be  an  immediate  desideratum.  If 

1 Act  29  of  1909,  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  “ Mission  Stations  and 
Communal  Reserves  Act  of  1909.”  This  Act  provides  for  the 
better  management  and  control  of  certain  Mission  Stations  and 
certain  lands  reserved  for  the  occupation  of  certain  tribes  or  com- 
munities, and  for  the  granting  of  titles  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
stations  and  reserves.  Subject  to  certain  conditions  inhabitants 
may  become  “ registered  occupiers,”  and  the  control  of  the  local 
secular  affairs  is  administered  by  a “ Board  of  Management  ” of 
nine  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  amongst 
the  registered  occupiers,  and  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Society. 
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it  is  too  late  for  the  Basutoland  policy,  it  is 
time  for  the  next  best.  A somewhat  modified 
“ Glen  Grey  ” scheme  commends  itself.  The 
State  holds  the  land  in  trust,  and  if  no  white 
man,  outside  of  Government  officials,  mission- 
aries, and  traders  may  acquire  property  there,  it 
must  be  as  clearly  understood  that  no  native  can 
acquire  property  beyond  its  boundaries.  I be- 
lieve that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  even  locations 
and  private  native  property  scattered  through  a 
township  such  as  Carnarvon  may  still  be  ex- 
changed, if  necessary,  so  as  to  ensure  the  best 
interests  of  both  races. 

There  would  be  distinct  advantages  in  indi- 
vidual as  opposed  to  communal  tenure  in  all  such 
reserves  or  locations  upon  conditions  such  as 
would  qualify  for  the  franchise,  about  which  we 
must  now  say  a few  words. 

In  the  Cape  Province  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
coloured  persons  and  natives  can  qualify  for  the 
vote  in  the  same  way  as  Europeans  ; in  Natal 
coloured  persons  can  qualify,  but  natives  are 
excluded,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have 
obtained  from  the  Governor  a certificate  of  regis- 
tration as  an  elector.  This  is  practically  a nomi- 
nal concession.  In  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
under  the  Glen  Grey  Act  there  is  no  franchise. 
Again  we  express  the  hope  that  uniformity  may 
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prevail  ere  long  in  the  Union,  and  while  the 
question  is  a most  ticklish  one,  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  exercise  of  political  power  may  not  be 
carelessly  tossed  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
are  not  qualified  to  wield  it. 

2.  The  exercise  of  political  power  is  the  un- 
doubted right  of  every  native  who  resides  in  a 
reserve  or  location  or  “grant-station,"  provided 
he  has  qualified  for  it. 

3.  No  native,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  a white 
man,  whether  in  compound,  town,  or  on  a farm, 
provided  it  be  outside  the  reserved  territory,  shall 
be  qualified.  Neither  possession  of  property  nor 
earning  of  a wage  are  by  themselves  sufficient 
to  qualify.  They  imply  neither  honesty  nor 
intelligence  necessarily.  The  educated  native 
who  earns  a wage  in  the  mines  has  no  personal 
interests  which  demand  a vote.  Again  a native 
may  possess  property  in  the  reserve  and  be  both 
wicked  and  ignorant.  I should  not  even  make 
education  in  the  three  R sense  the  essential  test, 
but  character  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  lives  for  and  amongst  his  own  people . Having 
their  own  needs,  rights,  and  views,  such  men  must 
vote  amongst  and  for  their  own  people. 

Observe,  I speak  of  political  power,  not 
necessarily  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Based, 
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as  my  suggestion  is,  upon  a policy  of  segregation, 
the  first  exercise  of  that  power  will  be  connected 
with  Local  Native  Councils  throughout  South 
Africa.  According  to  the  1909  Bluebook  on 
Native  Affairs,  the  District  and  General  Coun- 
cils in  the  Transkeian  Territories  are  working 
well. 

Thence  the  power  will  be  transferred  into  one 
of  the  National  bodies,  preferably  a National 
Native  Council,  which  will  enable  the  Minister 
for  Native  Affairs  to  understand  and  meet  the 
natives'  views  and  needs,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
national  or  affect  natives  outside  the  reserves. 
Naturally  a higher  qualification  will  be  demanded 
for  the  national  than  the  local  vote,  for  a smaller 
number  have  national  interests.  I doubt  the 
wisdom  of  giving  the  vote  or  a seat  (which  in  my 
mind  are  inseparable)  for  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Union  Parliament  to  the  natives.  The  national 
interests  of  the  natives  are  yet  a minimum.  As 
a whole  they  lack  that  solidarity  of  tradition, 
viewpoint,  and  interests  which  gives  every  frag- 
ment of  “ white " legislation  its  national  signifi- 
cance. Moreover,  it  violates  the  root  principle 
of  the  whole  native  policy  already  outlined,  which 
is  that  the  white  race  should  rule  itself  and  the 
black  race  itself.  It  is  the  only  way,  for  above 
all  it  keeps  the  door  of  hope  wide  open.  The 
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native  must  be  taught  to  rule  himself.  The  white 
magistrates,  to  have  an  advisory  position  in  the 
Native  Local  Councils,  and  the  National  Native 
Council,  advising  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs, 
are  the  bridges  for  that  teaching.  A premium 
will  in  this  way  be  placed  on  the  reserves,  in  the 
form  of  education,  land  ownership,  and  political 
power,  which  will  draw  those  who  mean  to 
stand  by  their  race  together,  and  make  segregation 
natural  and  fruitful. 

For  purposes  of  election  two  or  three  small 
segregated  areas  may  be  grouped  together,  and 
one  of  the  voters  elected.  No  more  mixed 
voting.  No  more  inglorious  canvassing  to  catch 
the  native  vote,  but  a definite  goal  and  a righteous, 
hopeful  way  towards  eventual  self-support.  This 
may  mean  the  final  solution  of  the  race  problem. 
It  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end,  of  an 
enlightened  Bantu  race,  living  peacefully  side  by 
side  with  the  white,  not  anxious  to  share  his 
burden  or  meddle  with  his  affairs,  but  under- 
taking for  the  northward  people  of  Ethiopia 
what  to-day  the  white  man  considers  his  burden 
and  problem. 

In  the  character  and  conduct  qualification  the 
missionary  will  have  the  principal  part,  for  the 
Gospel  of  liberty  and  peace  has  a wonderful 
qualifying  power. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  relations 
of  the 

Native  with  the  Colonist 
This  too  has  its  direct  influence  on  evangelisation, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  native  sees 
in  every  white  man  a sample  of  Christianity,  and 
not  infrequently  is  more  influenced  by  the  whites 
who  are  not  directly  concerned  with  his  spiritual 
welfare  than  by  those  who  are. 

In  no  other  missionary  sphere  has  the  native 
so  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  whites  as  in  South  Africa.  Many 
are  in  daily  contact  with  them.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  native,  who  is  a born  imitator  and 
a shrewd  observer,  is  tremendously,  if  uncon- 
sciously, influenced  by  the  colonists. 

A Parliamentary  Commission,  reporting  in 
1905,  stated  : “It  must  apparently  be  accepted 
as  an  axiom  that  contact  with  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  civilisation  has  a 
demoralising  tendency  as  its  first  effect  upon 
primitive  races.  It  is  clear  that  the  native  year 
by  year  is  becoming  familiar  with  new  forms  of 
sexual  immorality,  intemperance,  and  dishonesty, 
and  that  his  naturally  imitative  disposition,  his 
virility,  and  escape  from  home  and  tribal  influ- 
ences, provides  a too  congenial  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  acquired  vices."  1 

1 Quoted  in  A Question  of  Colour,  p.  87,  London,  1906. 
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The  average  colonist  seldom  has  the  highest 
interests  of  the  native  at  heart.  Few  study  his 
needs  and  views.  Few  therefore  understand  him 
thoroughly.  To  the  view  of  the  home-born 
colonist  distance  has  lent  enchantment,  and  he 
comes  as  often  as  not  to  spoil  the  native,  or  be- 
comes disappointed  and  perhaps  resorts  to  the 
“sjambuk"  policy.  The  colonial  - born  man 
knows  the  native’s  faults  and  vices  too  well ; 
their  familiarity  with  each  other  has  probably 
bred  contempt,  and  there  is  lack  of  perspective 
and  sympathy.  His  view  of  the  native  is  fre- 
quently “a  valuable  labour  asset,"  and  his 
principal  consideration  how  to  get  maximum  of 
result  for  minimum  pay.  Now  the  exploitation 
view,  whether  enforced  by  a “ spoiling"  or  a 
“ sjambuk " policy,  does  not  further  the  highest 
interests  of  the  native.  He  too,  like  Shylock, 
has  hands  and  feet,  a mouth  and  eyes.  The 
golden  rule  of  “ doing  unto  others " is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  figures 
in  Confucian  ethics  and  has  a place  in  the 
pagan  breast.  It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  man. 
While  some  employers  can  never  find  servants, 
others  never  lack  them.  Between  brutality  and 
laxity  there  is  a treatment  of  a firm  helpfulness, 
which  in  the  end  rewards  itself.  The  relation  of 
colonists  to  natives  is  of  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  evangelisation.  They  can  effectively 
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retard,  or  considerably  expedite  the  task.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  it  takes  a life  to  touch  lives,  it  is 
also  true  that  “no  man  liveth  unto  himself.’' 
Every  colonist  has  a responsibility  towards  the 
subject  race  beyond  supplying  his  temporal  needs. 
What  a simple  thing  the  evangelisation  of  South 
Africa  would  be  if  the  Christian  colonists  realised 
this.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the 
professional  man — what  influence  they  exert,  and 
how  unscrupulously  it  is  often  abused  ! “ The 

worst  heathenism,"  says  Principal  Henderson  of 
Lovedale,  “exists  upon  the  farms,  a fact  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  farmers  to  realise  in  their 
own  interests,  and  the  interest  of  their  families, 
if  for  no  other  reason."  1 

The  only  judgment  many  colonists  have  of 
the  native  and  his  evangelisation  is,  that  they 
prefer  the  “ raw  " to  the  “ Christian  " Kafir.  The 
native,  they  believe,  is  spoilt  by  the  missionary, 
especially  if  educated.  This  is,  alas,  very  often 
true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  colonist.  The 
fact  is  his  “ raw  " Kafir  is  more  thrifty  and  honest 
than  his  “ Christian " Kafir,  because  the  former 
dreads  the  white  man,  and  the  latter,  the  so- 
called  Christian  Kafir,  neither  dreads  nor  respects 
him,  probably  because  he  has  left  a mission 
station,  half  - enlightened  and  swollen  - headed, 

1 Report  oj  the  Third  General  Missionary  Conference , Cape- 
town, 1909,  p.  IOI. 
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neither  a Christian  nor  a gentleman,  a failure, 
not  by  virtue  of,  but  in  spite  of  Christianity. 
After  all,  as  Bryce  says  : 11 A man  with  hundreds 
of  generations  of  savagery  behind  him  is  still,  and 
must  be,  in  many  respects,  a savage,  even  though 
he  reads  and  writes,  and  wears  European  clothes 
and  possibly  even  a white  necktie.  The  Kafirs 
are  not  such  bad  Christians  as  the  Frankish 
warriors  were  for  two  or  three  generations  after 
the  conversion  of  Clovis."  1 

Yea,  and  even  white  men,  with  centuries  of 
Christianity,  make  mistakes. 

No  race  can  be  born  by  a leap,  nor  any  indi- 
vidual. Between  the  tribal  restraints  of  barbarism 
and  the  trustworthy  initiative  of  the  civilised  state, 
there  is  a break  in  life's  continuity.  It  is  perfectly 
unreasonable  to  expect  ambition  and  virtue  to 
appear  here.  We  are  bound  down  to  two  alterna- 
tives— either  the  native  must  remain  permanently 
in  a position  of  subordination  and  semi-slavery, 
or  he  must  be  emancipated  and  trained  to  help 
himself  and  rule  himself.  The  latter  takes  time 
and  trouble,  as  well  as  involving  the  break  of 
continuity,  the  outlaw  period.  But  it  is  un- 
questionably the  right  course  to  follow. 

The  qualities  of  trust  and  respect,  so  essential 
in  all  relations  between  the  races,  will  not  be 
engendered  by  a few  high-minded  officials  or  the 

1 Impressions  of  South  Africa , p.  375. 
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missionaries  ; the  rank  and  file  of  colonial  life 
must  assist  in  this.  For  the  dignity  of  a race,  not 
of  certain  individuals,  is  at  stake. 

The  man  who  comes  to  make  his  fortune,  or 
even  to  mar  it,  and  who  then  returns  “ home,"  is 
of  no  service  to  South  Africa,  for  he  will  not 
share  the  policy  he  recommends. 

But  equally  useless  is  the  man  who  stays  by 
the  stuff,  but  who  by  his  life  and  conduct  re- 
commends no  policy  at  all.  Destruction  is 
infinitely  easier  than  construction.  Every  colo- 
nist has  a solemn  duty  in  the  construction  of 
the  native  policy.  He  must  take  his  part,  whether 
he  will  or  not.  To  be  indifferent,  is  to  neglect 
his  duty  and  injure  his  future.  The  man  who 
parades  the  livelong  day  with  flippant  talk  about 
“beastly  niggers"  does  irreparable  harm.  No 
wonder  that  some  recommend  a Pass  Law  for 
white  people,  which  would  allow  only  such  in 
the  country  as  are  fit  to  be  there. 

“ If  we  wish  South  Africa  to  be  a great  country 
we  should  send  great  persons  thither.  The  native 
races  whom  we  wish  to  rule  in  justice  and  right 
should  never  see  an  Englishman  who  was  un- 
worthy of  his  name."  1 

Those  who  contemplate  going  out  themselves, 
or  sending  others,  may  well  take  such  advice 
to  heart.  It  applies  no  less  to  those  already  there. 

1 A Question  of  Colour , p.  136,  London,  1906. 
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The  Colonist  and  Evangelisation 

The  relation  of  the  colonist  to  the  native  bears 
very  directly  on  the  question  of  evangelisation, 
for  the  attitude  of  the  colonist  towards  mission 
work  is  usually  that  which  he  assumes  towards 
the  native  himself.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  of  the  anti-missionary  feeling  amongst 
colonists  results  from  the  recognition  that  the 
missionaries  combat  unscrupulous  exploitation  of 
the  native  in  every  way. 

The  only  consideration  being  the  fitness  of  the 
native  to  fit  into  schemes  of  self-interest  and 
aggrandisement,  we  do  not  wonder  that  any 
scheme  to  set  the  native  on  his  own  feet,  which 
is  the  way  the  average  colonist  views  mission 
work,  is  resented.  In-  Natal  especially,  “the 
average  colonial  attitude  towards  the  native  may 
be  analysed  into  three  ultimate  elements,  viz.  : 
(a)  industrial  dissatisfaction  ; ( b ) social  prejudice, 
or,  to  use  the  stronger  word,  race  hatred  ; and 
(c)  political  jealousy.”  1 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Natal  native 
policy  should  be  one  of  sheer  desperation,  there 
being  no  less  than  nine  times  as  many  Indians 
and  natives  in  the  “Garden  Colony”  as  people 
of  European  descent.  The  proportion  in  the 

1 South  African  Deputation  Papers , American  Zulu  Mission, 
1904,  p.  91. 
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other  Union  Provinces  is  roughly  as  three  to 
one. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Government  attitude  to- 
wards the  native  has  been  more  generous  than 
that  of  the  colonist,  though  the  former  has  been 
neither  consistent  nor  constructive  enough  in  the 
past.  In  this  connection  the  policy  of  the  Natal 
Native  Department  of  prohibiting  native  preachers 
from  residing  on  location  land  without  a white 
Missionary  Superintendent,  the  feeble  native  edu- 
cation policy,  especially  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  highly  complex,  coldly  official  native  policy 
of  the  Transvaal,  have  been  hardships.  In  the 
last-named  province  the  Indian  question  has  ac- 
centuated the  colour  problem.  And  yet  we  feel 
constrained  to  protest  against  considering  the 
Indian  question  as  one  of  colour.  The  Chinese 
repatriation  policy  disproves  this.  To  argue  that 
Indians  are  British  subjects,  and  therefore  have 
free  access  to  a British  Colony,  may  be  good 
Imperialism,  but  not  necessarily  good  Colonialism. 
It  is  not  a question  of  colour,  but  of  practical 
politics.  It  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  an 
over-populated  Orient  seeking  an  outlet  into  a 
young,  growing  nation,  burdened  all  too  sorely 
already  with  its  own  problems. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  withholding  fair 
treatment  and  impartial  justice  from  men  of 
culture  and  refinement,  who  will  give  to  the 
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country  at  least  as  much  as  they  take  from  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  allowing  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge,  which  will  eventually  let  in  a parasitic 
mass-movement,  which  will  effectively  suck  the 
life-blood  of  the  young  nation,  we  may  pause 
before  we  are  swayed  by  sentiment  and  Imperial 
ideas. 

The  other  side  of  the  whole  question  we  can 
put  no  better  than  “An  Indian  Patriot  ” writing 
“To  the  Patriots  of  India”  : “When  Hindus  get 
up  to  denounce  the  prejudice  of  the  South  African 
colonist,  let  them  include  in  their  denunciation 
the  bigotry  of  the  Mysore  Legislative  Council. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  declined  in  the 
past  to  insist  on  justice  being  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Christian  or  Mahommedan  convert  in 
Mysore,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  self-government  it  has  granted 
to  Native  States.  Are  you  Indian  patriots  as 
eager  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  Mysore  convert, 
deprived  of  his  just  inheritance,  as  you  are  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  South  African  de- 
portee ?”1  If  it  be  a case  of  “one  wrong  does 
not  justify  another,”  it  is  also  a case  of  “ adjust 
the  wrongs  at  your  own  door  first.” 

The  future  of  South  Africa — its  administration 
and  largely  its  evangelisation — lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  colonists.  The  Government  and  the  mis- 

1 The  Young  Men  of  India.  Calcutta,  November  1910. 
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sionary  depend  on  them  to  a very  large  extent. 
They  are  the  trustees  of  civilisation  and  the  garri- 
son of  Christianity,  the  agencies  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  native. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  depends  on  the 
attitude  of  the  colonists  to  the  native,  on  the 
attitude  of  the  colonists  to  themselves. 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can’st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

You  may  not  live  amongst  the  natives,  nor  even 
see  them,  but  you  can  influence  them  by  the 
Government  you  form  and  the  missionaries  you 
support,  enabling  these  to  follow  a policy  in 
principle  and  practice  which  shall  place  the 
NATIVE  LEADERS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THEIR  OWN 
RACE  AND  NOT  ON  THE  PEDESTAL  OF  THE 
WHITE. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK  OF  THE 
NATIVE 

“ Of  one  fact,  however,  I am  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  native 
problem  is  the  most  difficult  which  the  people  of  South  Africa  have 
to  solve,  and  that  the  welfare  of  its  children  is  dependent  upon  its 
right  solution.” — The  Earl  of  Selborne. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK  OF  THE 
NATIVE 

Is  South  Africa  a Christian  country  ? — The  anomalous  missionary 
position — Lack  of  progress  and  spiritual  life — The  equality  of 
white  and  black  in  the  visible  Church — The  Native  Church  in 
South  Africa — Is  it  still  possible,  or  will  hybrids  supervene? — 
The  conditions  of  Native  Churches — Concentration  or  diffusion 
— Compounds  and  locations. 

To  call  South  Africa  a Christian  country  is  only 
a half-truth.  The  justification  of  the  statement  is 
that  the  dominant  race  is  professedly  Christian, 
while  its  inaccuracy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  large  native 
population  is  neither  actually  nor  professedly 
Christian. 

Civilisation  and  Christianity  are  not  inter- 
changeable terms,  as  little  as  the  wearing  of 
European  clothing  entitles  a native  to  be  called 
a Christian.  The  policy  of  civilisation  as  affect- 
ing the  native  is  often  totally  opposed  to  that  of 

Christianity,  though  they  influence  each  other 
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very  considerably.  This  creates  a position  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  appears  to  the  outsider  to 
be  an  anomaly  and  even  a travesty  of  the  policy 
which  is  more  generally  followed  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  special  circum- 
stances demand  an  exceptional  missionary  policy. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  South  African  policy 
will  not  afford  a model  for  other  non-Christian 
countries.  In  fact  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  policy  in  parts  of  South  Africa  itself,  for 
instance,  in  Zululand  and  Ovamboland. 

The  difference  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  white  population  scattered  through  the 
different  Provinces. 

If  the  Japanese  are  unjustly  governed,  they 
have  their  own  rulers  to  blame.  If  the  South 
African  natives  undergo  unrighteous  treatment, 
their  white  rulers  are  to  blame. 

But  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Colonial 
Government,  the  influence  of  a Native  Affairs 
Committee,  or  local  authorities,  are  mere  names 
to  the  bulk  of  the  natives,  so  that  the  blame  is 
laid  on  the  white  man  in  general. 

It  is  here  that  the  anomaly  arises.  For  the 
missionaries  too  are  white,  and  are  expected  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Government.  Not  only  so,  they 
are  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  Government, 
rightly  or  wrongly.  Furthermore,  to  dissociate 
their  aims  and  methods  from  the  views  and 
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needs  of  the  white  population  might  result  in 
social  and  economic  disturbance  and  political 
unrest,  which  may  discredit  their  efforts  and 
permanently  injure  their  influence.  Missionary 
policy  in  South  Africa  must  take  note  of  the 
secular  relations  as  well  as  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  natives.  To  disregard  the  wants  and 
views  of  the  whites  is  to  unfit  the  native  for 
the  Commonwealth,  whilst  to  compromise  with 
the  popular  view  may  mean  injustice  to  the 
native. 

If  the  missionary  always  saw  eye  to  eye  with 
the  colonist,  the  difficulty  would  vanish  ; if 
either  could  do  the  whole  work  alone,  likewise. 
But  neither  indicates  the  actual  position.  The 
missionary  is  not  seldom  sjuspected  by  the 
colonist  as  a partisan  of  the  native,  and  party  to 
his  views  and  needs,  so  that  their  ideas  of  the 
ultimate  aim  of  native  development  differ.  Both 
points  of  view  will,  however,  remain,  and  must 
seek  to  complement  each  other.  Legal  restraint 
furnishes  no  adequate  check  to  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  detribalisation  and  contact  with  a mixed 
civilisation.  A merely  secular  system  of  correction 
will  fail  ignominiously  to  elevate  the  native  race 
permanently,  i.e.  towards  their  own  support. 
Education,  too,  should  be  supported  largely  by 
Christian  faith  and  morals. 

It  will  fall  largely  to  the  missionary  to  mould, 
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leaven,  and  guide  ; to  aim  at  such  integrity  of 
character  as  can  alone  raise  men  in  the  social 
scale,  regardless  of  mere  intellectual  attainment. 
It  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  both  colonists 
and  missionaries  should  undertake  for  the  secular 
and  spiritual  interests  of  the  natives  with  some 
mutual  understanding.  It  seems  only  fair  that  if 
the  missionary  is  expected  to  regulate  his  efforts 
in  such  a way  as  to  serve  the  State  by  turning  out 
useful  citizens,  the  State,  and  those  it  represents, 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  efforts 
of  evangelisation. 

By  admitting  their  servants  to  family  worship, 
by  providing  opportunities  for  services  and 
schools  on  farms  and  in  mining  centres,  and 
by  putting  into  practice  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  the  foundation  of  Western 
civilisation,  the  colonists  may  hasten  the  day 
of  South  Africa's  evangelisation  and  successful 
administration,  and  help  to  remove  the  anomaly 
of  its  missionary  policy.  It  will  become  in- 
creasingly possible  to  judge  of  Christianity  by 
any  white  man,  and  the  missionary  will  no  longer 
be  accused  of  thoughtlessly  spoiling  the  native, 
nor  suspected  by  the  latter  of  being  u but  a white 
man  after  all.” 

It  stands  to  reason  that  under  present  con- 
ditions the  spiritual  position  of  the  native  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Strife,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
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satisfaction  are  not  the  soil  for  religious  life.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  a religious 
revival,  such  as  Korea,  Uganda,  and  Livingstonia 
have  witnessed,  in  the  hot  air  of  racial  animosity 
and  disintegration.  In  many  parts  there  seems 
to  have  grown  up  a spirit  of  indifference  and 
callousness  to  the  message  of  Christianity,  increas- 
ing as  that  message  continues  to  be  proclaimed. 
This  is  specially  evident  amongst  the  young. 
In  other  cases  there  is  evidence  of  stagnation 
amongst  Christians  of  long  standing.  Especi- 
ally is  it  true  of  the  “ coloured  people"  that  they 
do  not  progress  in  spiritual  matters.  Almost 
every  report  alludes  to  the  low  state  of  spiritual 
life.  Taking  all  in  all,  says  the  Hermannsburg 
Report,  we  have  here  “a  great  field,  overgrown 
with  weeds."  The  Moravian  Report  epitomises 
the  situation  by  saying : “ The  condition  of 
spiritual  life  in  general  has  not  improved  since 
the  Boer  War."  1 From  another  Report  we  take 
the  following  : “ In  our  Coloured  and  Native 
Work  the  activities  of  the  past  year  have  been 
innumerable,  and  the  results  incalculable.  There 
is  hardly  a report  which  does  not  tell  of  some 
real  work  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  God’s  children, 
and  of  unmistakable  victory  over  the  hosts  of 
wickedness.  One  very  noticeable  feature  in  many 

1 Jahresbericht  der  Evangelischen  Briider-  Unitdt  fiir  das 

Jahr  1909,  Herrnhut,  1910,  p.  39. 
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cases  has  been  the  number  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially young  men,  who  have  been  converted. 
Such  a result  is  the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is 
remembered  how  frequently  in  recent  years,  at 
places  far  removed  from  each  other,  there  has 
been  a revival  of  heathen  practices  among  the 
people,  and  that  the  chief  participators  in  such 
practices  have  been  young  men  and  boys.  That 
a greater  spirit  of  devotion  has  been  manifested 
by  leaders  and  preachers  is  also  evident.  And 
yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  there  still  remains 
the  fact  that  the  moral  attainments  of  our  native 
people  are  very  far  from  being  effective  or 
satisfactory.  The  complaint  that  so  many  of  our 
native  people  fail  in  approximating  to  the  Chris- 
tian standard  of  life  and  conduct  is  too  patent 
a fact  to  be  missed  by  any.  That  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  native  Christians  have  not 
the  moral  stamina  shown  by  those  of  earlier  days 
need  not  be  questioned  or  denied."  1 

This  represents  the  average  situation.  There 
is  a certain  amount  of  result,  but  so  much  is  left 
to  be  desired.  There  seems  to  be  a general  lack 
of  eagerness  to  buy  up  the  time,  improve  the 
opportunities,  and  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God 
first. 

Meanwhile  the  work  is  going  steadily  forward. 

1 The  Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  South  African  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  p.  i. 
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Whilst  there  is  much  reason  for  humiliation,  the 
missionaries  have  much  to  praise  and  be  thankful 
for.  Whilst  there  has  not  always  been  unanimity 
and  forbearance  in  policy  and  practice,  the 
Christian  missionary  body  in  South  Africa  have 
reason  for  deep  gratitude  after  more  than  a 
century’s  work.  The  Report  of  the  1903  “ Com- 
mission on  Native  Affairs  ” is  eloquent  testimony  : 
“ It  is  true  that  the  conduct  of  many  converts  to 
Christianity  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  improved  morality  of  the  Christian  section 
of  the  population,  and  to  the  effect  that  there 
appears  to  be  in  the  native  mind  no  inherent 
incapacity  to  apprehend  the  truths  of  Christian 
teaching,  or  to  adopt  Christian  morals  as  a 
standard.”  1 Praise  has  even  given  way  to  flattery 
at  times  : “ Broadly  speaking,  there  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  missionary  work  is 
carried  out  on  such  sensible  lines  as  in  South 
Africa.  Great  mistakes,  it  is  true,  were  made  in 
the  past ; but  to-day  the  large  majority  of  mis- 
sionaries fully  recognise  the  vital  importance  of 
civil  as  well  as  theological  training  for  the  native, 
and  approach  his  necessities  of  soul  and  body 
from  that  point  of  view.”  2 

1 Quoted  in  United  Empire , September  1910,  p.  640. 

* The  New  Era  in  South  Africa , by  Violet  R.  Markham, 
London,  1904,  p.  178. 
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“ Again  and  again/'  said  the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
“ I have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  in  their 
homes  highly  educated  and  cultured  missionaries 
who  have  passed  their  lives  among  savages  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  desire  to  serve  God  and 
their  fellow-men,  those  homes  being  often  in  a 
fever  and  sun-stricken  wilderness  ; and  it  excites 
my  anger  and  contempt  to  hear  them  denounced 
by  unthinking,  and  sometimes  partly  selfish, 
critics,  sitting  in  their  homes  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  all  the  amenities  of  European 
civilisation."  1 

Such  testimony  could  be  multiplied  many 
times.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
For,  whatever  there  may  be  to  be  thankful  for, 
it  is  not  due  to  a Coillard,  a Moffat,  a Mackenzie, 
a Stewart,  a Stefan  us  Hofmeyr,  a Kropf,  or  any 
or  all  of  that  faithful  host  of  heralds  of  the  Cross 
who  have  done  service  in  that  southern  land,  so 
much  harassed  by  storm  and  stress.  If  mission 
work  has  been  the  most  truly  civilising  influence 
which  has  worked  upon  the  natives,  it  is  because 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation  has  been  its  dynamic  ; 
if  missionaries  have  been  the  best  friends  of  the 
natives,  it  is  because  God's  grace  has  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  what  they  did.  If  it  be  true 
that  South  Africa  has  become  a stronghold  for 

1 Address  on  Degree  Day,  Capetown,  1909.  Christian  Express , 
April  1,  1909,  p.  62. 
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Christianity,  it  is  not  because  its  people  have 
deserved  it,  nay,  rather  have  they  forfeited  any 
right  to  Divine  favour  ; but  for  the  Christian  faith 
to  be  rooted  in  the  South,  implies  branching 
northward  and  sharing  the  fruits  of  its  many 
decades  with  those  who  still  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
darkness  and  death. 

We  come  now  to  consider  a question  of  vital 
importance,  namely,  the  spiritual  equality  of  white 
and  black.  This  matter  has  already  given  rise 
to  much  misunderstanding  and  estrangement. 
Whilst  some  have  admitted  native  and  European 
members  into  the  same  fellowship,  others  have 
separated  them  in  the  visible  Church.  The  ques- 
tion is  particularly  involved.  To  allow  spiritual 
equality,  and  deny  social  or  even  political  equality, 
seems  to  be  inconsistent.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  can  consistently  refuse  the  native  a seat 
at  our  dining-table  or  in  our  drawing-room  if  we 
share  his  company  at  the  Communion-table.  If 
it  is  the  oneness  in  our  common  Lord  that  makes 
the  latter  possible,  then  surely  his  unifying  power 
is  not  limited  to  the  Church.  Or  can  we  divorce 
domestic  and  public  from  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical relations  ? 

The  religious  and  the  social  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. Religion  counts  on  a social  as  well  as  an 
individual  conscience.  To  preach  temperateness 
in  all  things  presupposes  social  ostracism  to  the 
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intemperate,  and  the  social  law  is  often  more 
powerful  than  the  moral. 

And  it  was  so  in  Apostolic  Christianity.  Not 
an  external  ceremony  like  circumcision  would 
bridge  the  chasm  that  divided  Jew  and  Gentile, 
but  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  To  make  this  possible  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  decided  that  many  of  the 
ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Law  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  Gentiles,  highly  cultured  though 
they  were,  and  required  as  a concession  to  Jewish 
feeling  that  the  Gentile  should  abstain  from  meat 
of  animals  sacrificed  to  idols,  or  meat  not  fully 
cleansed  from  blood.  “ Without  these  condi- 
tions/' says  Sir  William  Ramsay,  “ it  was  im- 
possible for  social  communion  to  exist  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  for  all  Jews  were  bound  to 
refrain  from  such  meat,  and  if  Gentile  Christians 
placed  it  on  the  table  and  partook  of  it,  Jewish 
Christians  would  be  unable  to  sit  with  them.” 1 

It  is  so  to-day,  though  the  conditions  are 
infinitely  more  complex.  Yet  we  may  be  guided 
by  the  broad  principles.  Oneness  in  Christ  is 
not  established  by  external  ceremony  or  visible 
communion.  It  is  a fruit  of  that  regeneration 
of  heart  and  character  which  makes  for  mutual 
understanding  and  forbearance,  a similarity  of 

1 Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Church , by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
London,  1910,  p.  139. 
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temperament  and  life.  So  that,  while  it  is  true 
that  all  men  are  one  in  Christ  in  the  deepest 
spiritual  sense  of  sin  and  redemption,  we  must 
not  look  for  external  uniformity  and  visible 
fellowship  before  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are 
consummated  in  men  of  different  heritage  and 
disposition.  The  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  does  not  immediately  produce  a 
capacity  for  all  the  fruits  and  results  of  centuries 
of  Christian  civilisation,  as  little  as  the  latter  can 
effect  that  transition.  Outward  correspondence 
is  a sign  of  the  triumphant,  rather  than  of  the 
militant,  Church.  The  latter  is  to  leaven  a 
society,  caste-ridden  and  deeply  divided.  It  has 
to  combat  hydra- headed  sin.  It  does  so  by 
adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  its  battle, 
revealing  a varied  throng  of  Crusaders,  unified 
in  their  common  object  for  a common  Lord. 
There  will  be  barriers  to  external  unity  to  the 
end  of  time.  Language  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  To  attempt  to  evangelise  any  race 
at  the  cost  of  its  own  language  for  the  sake  of 
external  uniformity,  may  mean  doing  violence  to 
the  genius  of  that  race  and  its  contribution  to  the 
diversity  of  gifts  granted  by  the  one  Spirit. 

Coming  into  the  visible  outward  unity  of  the 
same  Church  involves  similarity  of  language,  to  a 
large  extent  of  temperament  and  of  social  usage. 
Generations  of  inward  heart-unity  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  prepare  for  these.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  redemption,  not  its  postulates.  Inward  fellow- 
ship is  amongst  the  first  fruits  of  salvation,  out- 
ward fellowship  amongst  the  last. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  considerations  affect 
the  position  in  South  Africa.  The  position  is 
sui  generis , differing  from  that  in  Central  Africa 
and  other  non-Christian  countries.  In  the  latter 
the  natives  form  the  Church  and  outward  and 
inward  fellowship  may  almost  synchronise. 
Common  language,  temperament,  and  social 
usages  make  it  possible  to  found  a Church  as 
soon  as  the  first  converts  are  baptized.  A share 
in  the  responsibility  may  begin  early,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  self-government  and  self- 
support.  But  long  - established  “ Occidental  " 
Christian  Churches  in  South  Africa  will  not  allow 
of  this.  To  tack  on  native  converts  to  the  outward 
fellowship  of  these  Churches  is  to  delingualise, 
denationalise,  and  devitalise.  Especially  is  it 
dangerous  when  it  is  possible  that  “the  native 
tends  to  be  a denominationalist  first,  and  a 
Christian  second."  It  is  incongruous  to  aim  at 
outward  spiritual  quality,  when  vast  social  and 
political  inequality  are  staring  us  in  the  face. 
To  come  to  his  manhood  rights  the  native  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  beginning  and 
develop  on  his  own  lines.  His  interpretation 
of  Christ  must  not  be  a copy  of  the  one  his 
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missionary  happens  to  possess.  This  is  the  sure 
way  of  perpetuating  “ Occidental " divisions  and 
losing  the  contribution  of  the  Bantu  members 
of  the  human  family  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
Native  Churches  may  exist  parallel  to,  though  not 
independent  of  the  Mother  Churches,  developing 
at  the  hand  of  these  to  the  full  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  independent  manhood,  rather  than 
being  taken  up  as  adopted  children  from  the 
start  at  the  cost  of  national  characteristics  and 
virile  independence. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  next  of 

The  Native  Church  in  South  Africa 

The  principal  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of 
Native  Churches,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  young  native  Christians,  is  a formal  system  of 
evangelisation  and  the  monopolising  of  respon- 
sibility and  labour  by  the  foreign  missionary. 
“ I would  rather  have  ten  men  to  do  my  work, 
than  do  the  work  of  ten  men,"  may  very  well  be 
taken  as  a motto  in  such  cases. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  developing  latent 
power  than  by  the  correct  placing  of  responsibility 
on  those  who  possess  that  talent.  Alas,  not  seldom, 
some  system  of  evangelisation  has  been  done  to 
death,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  no  develop- 
ment accrues,  and  the  system  stagnates.  Evan- 
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gelisation  has  not  always  revealed  that  definite- 
ness of  aim  and  ideal  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  founding  of  a Native  Church.  The  establish- 
ment of  a Christian  Church  amongst  all  natives 
speaking  the  same  language  has  had  little  place 
in  the  efforts  of  different  Societies,  and  even 
amongst  missionaries  of  the  same  Society. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  older 
mission  fields,  Principal  Henderson  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  “Now  the  time  is  past,  if 
there  ever  was  such  a time,  when  the  one  and 
only  goal  of  missionary  effort  was,  in  its  narrow 
sense,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Missionary 
effort  to-day  is  concerned  also  with  the  salvation 
of  races  for  ends  of  world  utility,  and  everywhere, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  engrossed  in 
organising  its  converts  into  a Christian  Society.” 1 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  tree  of  heathenism 
will  only  be  felled  by  the  axe  whose  handle  is 
made  of  its  own  branches.  It  is  a truism  that 
the  missionary  has  a transient  duty,  though  a 
most  important  and  fundamental  one.  The 
final  stages  of  evangelisation  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  agency.  Meanwhile  the  future  building 
depends  on  the  present  foundation  and  sub- 
structure. In  South  Africa  the  latter  have  been 
vastly  heterogeneous  and  often  exotic.  It  is 

1 Report  of  the  Third  General  Missionary  Conference , Cape- 
town, 1909,  p.  99- 
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difficult  to  say  whether  truly  Native  Churches  are 
yet  possible. 

The  vast  army  of  national  and  denominational 
idiosyncrasies  and  distinctions,  the  political  and 
racial  differences,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
tribal  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  Bantu 
races  in  South  Africa  have  created  a problem  in 
this  day  of  transition  from  mother-to-daughter- 
Churches,  so  extremely  complex  and  involved  that 
no  man  can  face  it.  What  ought  to  be  done,  we 
may  know  ; how  it  is  to  be  done,  God  only  knows. 
For  much  of  it  must  be  done  by  undoing. 

Can  the  Missionary  Societies  still  decide  to 
make  a superhuman  effort  towards  strong  Native 
Churches  ? To  advise  their  Home  Boards  that 
the  position  is  crucial  to  the  point  of  crisis 
and  that  they  must  trust  them  with  a humble, 
trustful,  brave  attempt  to  establish  pure  indi- 
genous Christian  Churches,  and  not  adaptations 
of  home  models  ? Can  minor  differences  be 
sunk  and  essentials  supervene  ? Is  it  too  late 
for  a Zulu,  a Sesuto,  a Thonga  Christian  Church, 
or  is  it  inevitable  to  see  such  hybrids  as  a Bap- 
tist Zulu,  a Presbyterian  Kosa,  a Congregational 
Bechuana  Church  go  down  to  posterity  ? It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is.  One  fixed  point 
is  that  the  missionaries  now  on  the  field,  and 
almost  they  alone,  by  the  grace  of  God,  can  save 
the  position.  I do  not  care  to  contemplate 
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whether  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterianism  is  to  be  the 
form  of  Church  government  it  is  decided  to  offer 
the  future  Bantu  Churches.  If  the  former,  it  may 
be  well  to  create  the  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  the  first  Bishop  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  South  Africa.  One  shudders 
to  think  that  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  may 
both  appear  to  be  hard  stones,  and  therefore  will 
not  rub  together.  But  these  eventualities  do  not 
make  the  thing  impossible  prima  facie.  The 
fact  is,  no  thorough,  concerted,  well-prepared 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  establish  Native 
Churches  in  South  Africa. 

It  may  be  that  a compromise  will  have  to  be 
effected  by  which  denominations  which  can  agree 
to  do  so,  will  undertake  to  establish  a Native 
Church  amongst  all  the  tribes  speaking  the  same 
language.  A federation  of  like-minded  and 
similarly  constituted  Churches  is  a present  and 
possible  desideratum.  Reconstruction  and  re- 
adjustment, to  be  considered  in  a later  chapter, 
are  essential  to  the  best  future  of  the  Native 
Churches. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  natives  have  to  sacrifice 
somehow.  Minor  languages  or  dialects  may  have 
to  give  way  to  four  or  five  key-languages  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  Native  Churches.  But  in 
general  it  will  be  the  example  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  which  will  inspire  the  native  leaders 
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to  do  their  share  of  the  undertaking.  The  time 
is  yet  a good  way  off  before  the  last  foreign 
agents  will  withdraw,  but  the  time  for  the  initial 
exchanges  and  substitution  has  already  come. 
Control  and  supervision  may  be  expected  to  be 
gradually  making  way  for  co-operation  and 
guidance.  Decrease  on  the  one  hand  must  mean 
increase  on  the  other.  On  the  side  of  the  natives 
this  involves  a full  share  of  the  responsibility 
to  be  shouldered  without  delay.  Native  Churches 
mean  native  ministers  and  native  money — ad- 
ministrative, financial,  and  spiritual  autonomy. 

Gradually  a system  of  one-vote-one-value  will 
give  place  to  one  such  as  is  now  # in  vogue  in 
many  parts  of  the  Far  East,  where  the  mission- 
aries have  merely  advisory  votes  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  Church,  until  their  influence  can  be 
withdrawn  altogether. 

Whether  in  the  end  “ denominational  native 
churches"  (what  an  incongruity!)  will  prevail 
in  different  localities  or  interdenominational 
Churches  in  the  same  locality  depends  on  the 
missionaries  to-day.  To-morrow  they  may  be 
deprived  of  the  power  to  decide  ! The  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  desirable,  conserving  the 
genius  of  tribes  and  territories,  being  unilingual 
and  making  for  that  spiritual  solidarity  which 
will  be  so  valuable  an  asset  in  a strong,  aggres- 
sive Native  Church,  the  fittest  vehicle  for  success- 
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ful  evangelisation  in  South  Africa  and  further 
North. 

The  thing  seems  to  be  yet  possible,  if  the 
missionaries  will.  The  native  soil  is  yet  plastic 
enough,  there  is  yet  little  dogmatic  conviction 
in  the  native  mind.  To  perpetuate  denomina- 
tionalism  is  to  dwarf  the  genius  and  sap  the 
strength  of  those  who  to-day  may  be  children, 
but  who  will  yet  attain  to  the  full  stature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Moreover,  it  means  a further 
broken  unity,  needless  organisation  and,  prob- 
ably, inability  to  propagate  the  message  of  Christ 
aggressively  beyond  the  Zambesi.  Separated 
from  the  European  Churches,  national  in  every 
way,  by  and  for  their  own  people,  such  must 
be  the  marks  of  the  true  Native  Churches  of 
the  future.  Hard-won  conviction  and  self-made 
organisation  will  give  them  lasting  significance. 
Truths  born  in  their  own  making  will  be  lasting, 
and  will  command  mutual  respect.  Nay  more, 
they  will  command  the  respect  of  European 
Churches.  We  shall  be  a step  nearer  even  to 
outward  oneness  in  Christ.  Slavish  adoption 
and  servile  imitation  have  no  attraction,  no 
power;  but  originality,  self-help,  and  conviction 
have.  What  develops  from  within  outwards 
will  prove  virile  and  lasting ; what  is  patched 
on  from  without,  is  weak  and  useless. 

In  the  matter  of  native  ordination,  the  British 
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and  American  Societies  have  generally  proceeded 
more  rapidly  than  the  Continental  and  Dutch 
Reformed.  It  may  be  wise  to  strive  after  more 
uniformity  here.  A preparation  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  aimed  at. 
Ordination  should  be  for  service  amongst  cer- 
tain people,  with  definite  needs,  not  a ceremony 
which  takes  place  after  certain  courses  of  study, 
or  the  attainment  of  the  status  of  Reverend.  The 
course  of  study  will  naturally  be  of  a devotional- 
practical,  rather  than  a scientific-dogmatic  nature. 
Character,  rather  than  erudition,  will  be  the 
supreme  test  of  efficiency,  the  desire  to  serve,  as 
well  as  rule,  a recommendation.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  all  native  workers,  ministers,  cate- 
chists, evangelists  or  teachers  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. They  are  not  to  be  the  “ agents”  or 
“helpers”  of  foreign  missionaries  permanently, 
and  must  be  taught  to  realise  this  from  the  outset. 

Whether  in  future  the  scheme  of  centralisation 
or  of  diffusion  should  be  followed,  depends  on 
varying  circumstances.  At  present  both  are 
being  used,  and  are  necessary  in  varying  pro- 
portions. Whatever  diffusion  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  giving  all  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  to  guide  and  give  stability 
in  outlying  parts,  to  minimise  the  dangers  of 
u Ethiopianism  ” ; there  will  be  an  increasing 
need  for  very  highly  concentrated  centralisation 
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in  the  future,  where  the  future  native  leaders 
may  be  trained.  The  Inter-State  Native  College, 
of  an  inter-sectarian  character,  is  a case  in 
point. 

Even  in  outlying  districts  the  two  methods 
may  be  followed  side  by  side.  Whilst  a network 
of  out-stations  and  preaching  places  makes  for  far- 
reaching  and  effective  evangelism,  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  a centre  of  constant  help  and 
inspiration  by  Bible  Class  and  Prayer  Meeting  for 
those  who  go  out  to  tell  the  Story. 

By  a wise  system  of  segregation  the  spiritual 
position  of  the  natives  will  be  improved.  The 
many  corrupting  influences  that  lurk  under  the 
garb  of  civilisation  will  be  minimised,  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  can  be  better  concentrated 
and  conserved,  and  the  possibilities  for  individual 
development  and  corporate  spirit,  so  essential  to  a 
Native  Church,  will  be  increased.  Consolidation 
will  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  spiritual  outlook 
of  the  natives  at  this  stage,  while  aimless  wander- 
ing and  constant  division  must  inevitably  lead 
either  to  a worthless  proletariate  of  the  State  or  a 
weak  parasite  of  the  European  Churches. 

What  applies  to  reserves,  equally  applies  to 
mining  compounds,  and  locations.  These  may 
be  the  nuclei  of  Native  Churches,  if  the  popula- 
tion is  permanent  enough,  or  in  any  case  the 
nurseries  of  future  preachers  and  teachers.  The 
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importance  of  these  centres  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  are  important  because,  unless 
properly  attended  to,  their  influence  may  be  of  a 
deadly,  destructive  nature.  The  conditions  of  native 
life  in  certain  towns  is  a disgrace  to  any  civilised 
country,  and  the  influence  of  many  years  of 
faithful  missionary  labour  is  often  neutralised 
by  such  social  conditions.  It  is  “ penny  wise, 
pound  foolish  ” to  seek  to  care  for  the  native 
by  going  to  him  with  our  civilisation  and 
Christianity,  and  to  disregard  him  when  he 
comes  to  us.  There  is  an  inhuman  lack  of 
homeliness  about  the  majority  of  locations. 
It  is  due  to  the  State,  if  not  to  the  missionaries, 
to  see  that  if  we  employ  our  greatest  economic 
asset,  such  employment  should  not  become 
semi-slavery  and  drudgery.  How  otherwise 
are  we  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labour,  or 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  labour  ? It  should 
not  be  impossible  for  a native  workman  to 
bring  his  wife  and  children  into  the  location. 
There  is  no  excuse,  much  less  any  justification  for 
a state  of  affairs  such  as  was  outlined  before  the 
world  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Bridgman  : 
“ The  so-called  ‘ Municipal  Locations'  or  native 
villages  adjoining  every  European  town  or  city, 
are  in  need  of  radical  improvement.  Nearly 
all  of  these  native  villages — some  with  10,000 
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population — are  hot-beds  of  vice  and  disease  and 
a danger  to  the  whites  themselves.”  1 

The  strategic  nature  of  the  mining  compounds 
it  is  likewise  hard  to  exaggerate  from  the  point 
of  view  of  evangelisation.  According  to  The 
Christian  Express ,2  the  mines  are  employing  no 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  able-bodied 
male  population  of  the  natives  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Elsewhere  the  number  who  annually  pass  through 
the  mines  is  given  at  300,000. 

It  has  been  said  by  missionaries  that  the  future 
of  South  African  mission  work  lies  in  the  towns. 
This  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  the  con- 
verse is  more  striking.  Unless  the  work  in  towns, 
in  locations,  and  compounds,  is  adequately  under- 
taken, the  future  of  South  African  evangelisation 
is  indefinitely  delayed.  The  opportunity  for 
evangelisation  is  unique  in  these  centres,  where 
men  are  huddled  together  from  all  parts,  separ- 
ated from  their  home  and  environment,  and  open 
to  many  influences.  From  all  parts  of  South, 
and  many  parts  of  Central  Africa  they  come,  and 
thither  they  return. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  natives  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  reaching 
them  at  the  mines  for  the  first  time  and  following 

1 Report  of  Commission  VII,  (World  Missionary  Conference), 
page  171. 

2 August  1910,  p.  125. 
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them  up  after  they  leave,  or  following  them  up 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  mission  field  until 
they  return.  The  former  is  the  plan  of  the  South 
African  Compounds  and  Interior  Mission,  the 
latter  is  followed  by  many  Societies  from  whose 
fields  workmen  go.  Both  plans  may  exist  side 
by  side  and  complement  each  other.  Whilst 
many  come  from  missionary  areas,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  missionaries,  many  others  are  “ free 
lances/'  The  following  points  seem  to  be  im- 
portant in  this  connection  : — 

1.  Societies  should  have  agents — preferably 
native  evangelists — living  in  these  centres.  Several 
Societies  may  co-operate  in  this  matter.  The 
entrusting  by  the  Rhenish  Society  of  200  Herero 
Christians  to  the  Berlin  Society  at  Groenfontein 
on  the  Rand  is  a case  in  point,  and  a precedent 
worth  following. 

2.  All  native  Christians  going  to  the  mines 
ought  to  be  provided  with  proper  credentials, 
and  their  coming  indicated  beforehand.  This 
may  also  be  done  profitably  for  others  of  whom 
missionaries  may  know. 

3.  As  the  stay  of  these  workmen  is  usually  less 
than  a year,  baptism  should  be  administered  very 
cautiously.  Simple  Gospel  preaching  and  reli- 
gious instruction  would  seem  to  be  the  most  useful 
methods. 

4.  As  the  visit  to  these  centres  means  a 
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tremendous  revolution  of  some  kind  in  almost 
all  the  lives,  every  case  returning  ought  to  be 
carefully  reported  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
circuit,  and  diligently  followed  up. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  natives  will  in 
the  end  determine  their  fitness  to  advance  along 
all  other  lines,  whether  as  labourers  for  the  whites, 
or  as  part  of  their  own  people.  That  alone  can 
save  them  from  moral  degradation,  social  weak- 
ness, and  physical  ruin.  The  missionaries, 
RATHER  THAN  THE  STATESMEN,  HOLD  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  NATIVE  RACES  IN  THEIR 
HANDS.  At  this  time  of  transition  they  need 
consummate  wisdom,  gallant  faith,  and  a con- 
tinual enduement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  to  guide 
and  inspire,  to  train  and  influence,  to  consolidate 
and  co-operate  that  the  foundations  of  the  Native 
Churches  may  be  wisely  and  faithfully  laid. 
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“The  number  of  European  missionaries  in  the  (South  African) 
field  would  be  adequate  for  the  work,  if  only  they  were  properly 
distributed.” — Commission  /.,  Edinburgh  Conference . 
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What  it  is — Statistical  survey  of  the  South  African  missionary  situa- 
tion— Compared  with  other  sources — Its  relation  to  Africa  as 
a whole — Understaffed  and  overstaffed — Fixed  points  for  re- 
construction— The  position  of  Home  Boards — The  need  of 
consolidation — The  congestion  of  Natal — Examples  of  recon- 
struction— The  “ coloured  people.” 

As  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  excels  that  of 
Creation,  so  the  work  of  reconstruction  excels 
that  of  construction.  • It  is  not  infrequently  a 
more  difficult  proposition  to  re-form  than  to  form, 
to  remake  a broken  or  spoilt  model  than  to  make 
a new  one.  This  becomes  more  true  on  the 
higher  and  more  complex  planes  of  existence  ; it 
is  more  true  of  moral  and  spiritual  than  of 
natural  or  physical  life.  To  reform  a bad  habit 
is  infinitely  more  serious  than  to  reset  a fractured 
leg,  and  to  reconstruct  a highly  differentiated 
spiritual  enterprise  demands  much  more  skill  and 
effort  than  to  reorganise  a Boys'  Club  or  a 
regiment. 

Destruction  is  often  painful,  construction  is 
often  difficult,  but  reconstruction  is  both  painful 
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and  difficult,  demanding,  as  it  does,  not  only 
undoing  past  wrong,  but  also  supplying  past 
shortcoming.  Reconstruction  aims  at  regenera- 
tion as  well  as  readjustment.  Its  ideal  is  both 
negative  and  positive,  or  rather,  it  is  the  latter  by 
means  of  the  former. 

Times  of  transition  are  often  the  most  suitable 
for  reconstruction.  For  the  evangelisation  of 
South  Africa  the  present  is  the  period  of  transition, 
so  that  the  problem  of  reconstruction  must  now 
be  seriously  considered.  That  such  reconstruc- 
tion is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  advisable 
and  necessary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  in 
this  chapter.  We  propose  to  review  the  task  of 
evangelisation, — its  extent  and  nature  as  well  as 
the  forces  undertaking  it, — and  shall  attempt  to 
do  this  by  giving  a statistical  survey  of  the  present 
missionary  situation. 

According  to  the  late  Professor  Gustav  Warneck 
there  are  1,511,500  evangelical  native  Christians 
in  Africa.  The  number  in  Cape  Colony,  given 
in  the  1904  Census  as  786,725,  he  reduces  to 
600,000,  for  legitimate  reasons,  and  puts  the 
number  for  the  rest  of  South  Africa  at  301,500, 
making  a total  of  native  Christians  for  South 
Africa  of  901, 500. 1 This  represents  about  60 

1 Geschichte  der  Protestantischen  Missionen , von  Gustav  Warneck, 
Berlin,  1910,  pp.  292,  334.  This  figure  includes  339,411  Chris- 
tian “coloured  people.” 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Africa.  The  Statistical 
Atlas  of  Christian  Missions  gives  the  number  of 
native  Christian  adherents  (baptized  and  un- 
baptized, of  all  ages)  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  with  Basutoland  and  Swaziland,  as 
1,144,926,  and  for  the  whole  of  Africa  close 
upon  two  million.1  Professor  Warneck's  figure 
is  certainly  not  too  high  ; the  latter  may  be, 
though  it  takes  a slightly  wider  sweep,  and  in  any 
case  its  percentage  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  German  source. 

Estimating  the  number  of  native  Christians  in 
South  Africa  at  one  million,  or  roughly  one  in 
seven  of  the  population,  we  repeat  that  this 
represents  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  African 
native  Christians.  The  greatest  proportion  is 
found  in  the  west  of  the  Cape  Province,  where 
253,379  out  of  296,522  were  returned  as  evan- 
gelical Christians  at  the  1904  Census.  It  is  here 
that  the  “ coloured  " population  is  strongest.  On 
the  whole  the  Cape  Province  contributes  the 
highest  percentage.  Its  native  population  is  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  “ Union  ” native  population, 
while  its  native  Christian  population  is  at  least 
65  per  cent,  of  the  Union  native  Christian 
population. 

1 Statistical  Atlas  of  Christian  Missions , Edinburgh,  1910, 
p.  63. 
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Outside  the  Union  the  native  population  of 
South  Africa  is  considerably  raised  and  the 
percentage  of  native  Christians  lowered.  The 
population  of  German  South-West  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Cunene  and  Orange  Rivers,  may  be 
estimated  at  200,000.  The  Rhenish  Society, 
which  has  stations  in  all  that  territory,  and  the 
Finnish  Society,  which  supplements  it  in  Ovam- 
boland,  report  17,139  native  Christians  altogether.1 
Out  of  a population  of  650,000  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Warneck  computes  the  number  of 
native  Christians  as  io,5oo.2  Of  the  native 
population  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  south  of 
the  Zambesi  (approximately  ij  millions),  not 
more  than  5000  are  evangelical  Christians. 

Let  us  next  review  the  forces  which  are 
undertaking  the  task  in  these  different  terri- 
tories. The  following  table  will  indicate  the 
position  : — 


1 Warneck,  Geschichte,  p.  290,  and  Rheinischer  Jahresbericht 
vom  Jahre  1909,  pp.  16,  19,  36. 

2 Geschichte , p.  309. 
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Territory. 

Native 

Population. 

Societies.1 

Stations 
manned  by 
Europeans. 

Ordained 

Mission- 

aries.2 

Cape  Province  . 

1,907,500 

19 

351 

350 

Transvaal  . 

I 1,053,775 

14 

109 

127 

Orange  Free  State 

241,626 

5 

43 

51 

Natal 

906,386 

27 

140 

156 

German  S.W.  Africa  . 

200,000 

2 

34 

52 

Portuguese  E.  Africa 
(S.  of  Zambesi) 

1,500,000 

7 

18 

22 

British  Bechuanaland 
and  Protectorate  . 

1 50,000 

5 

12 

13 

Southern  Rhodesia  . 

660,000 

8 

56 

74 

Basutoland 

350,000 

3 

23 

26 

Zululand  . 

300,000 

7 

18 

24 

Swaziland  . 

85,000 

3 

9 

12 

There  are  forty-three  Societies 3 at  work  in 
South  Africa,  excluding  once  more  the  indi- 

1 These  figures  do  not  include  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  is  sui  generis  and  serves  all  Societies,  nor  the 
Salvation  Army,  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A.,  and  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  which  are  recruiting  agencies  for  the  Societies,  nor 
finally  the  Ohlange  Industrial  School  and  the  “Ethiopian” 
Churches,  which  are  indigenous.  It  should  also  be  noted,  that 
whereas  the  Statistical  Atlas  (p.  73)  gives  the  Anglican  and  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  as  7 and  3 Societies  respectively,  they  are 
here  counted  as  units. 

2 Especially  in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan  returns 
has  it  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  foreign  missionary  force. 
European  and  native  work  are  identified  in  one  man,  or  no  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  minister  and  missionary.  The  104 
native  ministers  and  probationers  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  and  the 
26  native  clergy  in  St.  John’s  and  Grahamstown  dioceses  have  not 
been  included.  Nor  have  we  included  any  ordained  native  workers 
elsewhere,  as  we  are  anxious  to  discover  the  “ foreign  ” position. 

3 As  follows  : — 

American  (10). — American  Board,  Free  Methodist,  Hephzibah 
Faith,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Meth.  Episcopal,  Scandinavian  Alliance, 
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genous  agencies  of  the  “ Ethiopian  ” Church 
and  the  Ohlange  Industrial  work.  Both  these, 
however,  receive  some  support  from  outside,  so 
that  the  only  really  indigenous  Missionary  Society 
in  South  Africa  is  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Every  other  Society  receives  either  men 
or  money  from  abroad  still,  though  several  of 
them  are  altogether  independent  in  the  matter 
of  administration.  The  Church  Missionary 
Association  is  the  South  African  auxiliary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  supports  workers 
outside  South  Africa  only. 

Summing  up  the  situation  indicated  in  these 
figures,  we  find  that  in  South  Africa  43  Pro- 
testant Societies  are  engaging  907  ordained 
foreign  missionaries  on  813  principal  stations 
for  the  evangelisation  of  about  seven  million 

National  Baptist,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Pentecostal  Church,  and 
the  International  Apostolic  Holiness  Union. 

British  (9). — L.M.S.,  Wesleyan,  U.F.C. , S.P.G.,  Birmingham 
Young  Men’s  Society,  Christian  Missions  in  many  Lands,  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Colonial  and  Con- 
tinental Church  Society. 

Continental  (14). — Moravian,  Rhenish,  Berlin,  Hermannsburg, 
Paris  Evangelical,  Romande,  Finnish,  Hanoverian,  Norwegian 
Missionary  Society,  Norwegian  Church  Mission,  Swedish  Church 
Mission,  Swedish  Holiness,  Norwegian  Free  and  Scandinavian 
Alliance  (Swedish  section). 

South  African  and  International  (10). — D.R.C.,  S.A.G.M., 
South  African  Baptist,  South  African  Compound  and  Interior, 
Presbyterian,  South  African  Church  Missionary  Association,  Con- 
gregational, Methodist,  Natal  Baptist  Association,  Telugu  Indian 
Mission. 
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natives,  of  whom  about  one  million  are  Chris- 
tians. It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  figures 
from  three  other  sources,  both  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  and  also  to  satisfy  any  sceptic  who 
may  question  even  their  approximate  reliability. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Andrew  Murray  gave 
the  number  of  South  African  Societies  as  31, 
“ ordained  Europeans”  732,  and  202  ordained 
natives.1 

The  latest  Society  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murray 
is  “The  Brethren  in  Christ,”  which  arrived  in 
South  Africa  in  1898.  At  least  10  Societies  are 
known  to  have  entered  since. 

The  Rev.  J.  du  Plessis,  B.D.,  for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  a paper  read  at 
the  Third  General  Missionary  Conference  at 
Bloemfontein,  estimates  the  native  population 
of  South  Africa  at  6,765,000,  and  gives  the 
number  of  stations  manned  by  Europeans  as  706, 
and  says  further  that  the  number  of  missionaries 
can  be  obtained  “by  multiplying  my  figure  by 
ij  (or  perhaps  by  i-J).” 2 

Finally  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  Missions*  gives 
51  Societies,  645  ordained  missionaries  on  610 
stations  in  the  British  Union  (with  Basutoland 

1 The  Kingdom  of  God  in  South  Africa , by  Andrew  Murray, 
Nisbet  & Co.,  London,  p.  32. 

2 Report , Capetown,  1909,  pp.  33,  34.  3 Ibid .,  p.  73. 
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and  Swaziland)  alone.  The  high  figure  of  51 
Societies  is  chiefly  due  to  its  counting  the  7 
Church  of  England  dioceses  as  7 Societies  and 
the  3 Committees  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  the  three  principal  Colonies  as  3.  This  is 
obviously  not  correct. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  statistical  story 
somewhat  more  in  detail  to  see  what  deductions 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  The  number  of  natives 
per  missionary  in  the  different  Provinces  affords 
material  for  serious  reflection  : — 


German  S.W.  Africa  . 

One  Missionary  for 
3,846  natives. 

Orange  Free  State 

4.737 

9, 

Cape  Province  .... 

5.450 

99 

Natal 

5,810 

99 

Swaziland  ..... 

7,083 

99 

Transvaal  ..... 

8,297 

99 

S.  Rhodesia  .... 

8,919 

99 

British  Bechuanaland  and  Pro- 
tectorate .... 

11,692 

99 

Zululand 

12,500 

99 

Basutoland  .... 

13,461 

99 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

68,181 

99 

According  to  the  Rev.  ].  du 

Plessis’ 

calcula- 

tion 1 there  are  9600  natives  for  every 

station 

manned  by  a European  missionary  in  South 

Africa,  and  multiplying  this  by 

i£  (or  perhaps 

1-0,  his  result  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 

1 Op.  cit .,  p.  34. 
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indicated  above.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  represent  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
need  of  reconstruction. 

It  is  well-nigh  useless  to  consider  whether 
10,000  or  20,000  is  the  number  one  missionary 
is  able  to  evangelise,  with  the  help  of  one  or 
two  European  assistants,  and  as  many  native 
workers  as  he  can  train.  The  number  must 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  under  different 
circumstances  in  the  same  country.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  dynamics,  as  well  as  mathematics. 
In  addition  to  numerical  facts,  two  other  im- 
portant considerations  must  not  be  overlooked  : — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  races  to  he  evangelised ; 
their  past  conditions — slavery  or  independence — 
contact  with  civilisation  or  conservative  seclusion ; 
their  diversity  of  outlook,  tradition,  and  language. 

2.  The  land  in  which  they  live.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  unhealthy  and  trying  climates,  long 
distances  and  other  physical  disabilities,  demand 
more  labour,  and  consequently  either  more  time 
or  more  labourers.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
all  these  points  except  the  health  consideration 
have  considerable  influence  upon  the  situation. 
It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  compare  South  Africa 
with  the  Near  or  Far  East,  even  though  its 
climate  is  better  than  either  of  these.  A fairer 
test  for  South  Africa  would  be  the  rest  of 
Africa. 
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This  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Native 

; Population. 

Societies. 

Stations. 

Ordained 

Foreign 

Mission- 

aries. 

Ordained 
N ative 
Workers. 

South  Africa  . 

About 

7,000,000 

43 

8.3 

907 

2772 

Rest  of  Africa  . 

About 

140,000,000 

5I1 

307 

652 
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The  position  as  now  revealed  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  startling.  It  shows  that,  by  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  Africa,  South  Africa  has 
been  attended  to  out  of  all  proportion. 

More  than  one-half,  almost  three  out  of  five  of 
the  total  number  of  ordained  missionaries  in 
Africa,  with  its  nearly  150,000,000  heathen,  are 
attending  to  the  evangelisation  of  6,000,000 
heathen  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Kunene 
Rivers  (deducting  the  1,000,000  natives  who 
are  already  Christians).  So  that  while  in  South 
Africa  every  ordained  missionary  has  some 

13,000  natives  to  evangelise,  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  every  ordained  missionary  has  over 

214,000,  or  more  than  sixteen  times  as  many. 

1 Naylor,  Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent , p.  300. 

2 The  Statistical  Atlas  gives  395  ordained  native  workers  for  the 
British  Union  with  Basutoland  and  Swaziland.  Dr.  Murray’s 
figure  is  202.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  our  figure.  The 
figure  for  the  “rest  of  Africa”  is  from  the  Statistical  Atlas , and 
is  probably  a good  deal  too  high. 
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The  number  of  ordained  native  missionaries  is 
probably  about  three  times  as  high  for  the 
“rest  of  Africa"  as  for  South  Africa.  This  fact 
is,  however,  an  added  reason  for  reconstruction 
and  developing  the  native  force,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  following  chapter. 

It  is.  often  said,  and  more  often  thought,  that 
Africa  is  comparatively  well  equipped  in  the 
matter  of  missionaries.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  north  of  the  Zambesi.  It  is  better  off  than 
China  on  an  average,  though  it  has  a greater 
territory  than  the  Middle  Kingdom,  never  touched 
by  the  Gospel.  It  stands  about  equal  with  India, 
and  a good  deal  worse  than  both  Japan  and 
Korea.  It  is  only  to  remove  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  we  make  these  comparative  statements, 
as  well  as  to  rouse  all  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa  to 
a solemn  consideration  of  the  relative  positions, 
and  a better  perspective  of  the  task  of  Africa’s 
evangelisation.  Is  the  condition  of  South  Africa's 
evangelisation  one  of  over-staffing,  or  is  Africa 
only  terribly  undermanned  ? Is  it  bad  states- 
manship or  the  strategic  preliminary  to  a great 
advance  further  afield  ? Is  South  Africa  over- 
manned at  all,  in  part  or  whole  ? 

These  are  vital  questions,  which  deserve  to 
be  answered.  The  extreme  inequality  of  occupa- 
tion of  the  different  Provinces  in  South  Africa 
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is  at  once  obvious.  It  is  true,  the  extremely 
scattered  population  of  German  South-West 
Africa  demands  more  workers  and  stations 
than,  e.g.,  the  closely  populated  Basutoland.  It 
is  true  also,  considering  the  area,  and  the  fact 
that  no  more  than  five  Societies  work  there, 
that  the  Free  State  does  not  stand  in  such  an 
unfavourable  light  as  may  at  first  appear.  Yet 
these  two  territories  are  liberally  provided  for, 
especially  as  their  work  is  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  and  the  native  agency  is  becoming  a 
stronger  factor  day  by  day. 

The  work  in  Swaziland  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  comparatively  young  and  needs  encouragement, 
though  the  number  of  Societies  in  the  latter  is 
increasing  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  Trans- 
vaal is  well  off  on  the  whole,  though  its  area 
is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Natal ; its  languages 
and  problems  are  many,  and  some  parts  north 
of  the  Zoutpansberg  are  very  distinctly  under- 
manned, if  not  unoccupied.  The  territories  with 
more  than  10,000  natives  for  one  missionary  may 
still  be  counted  on  the  correct  side  compared 
with  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  though  it  may  have 
been  better  if  Zululand  could  have  kept  down 
its  seven  Societies  to  the  three  oldest.  Basuto- 
land has  given  a good  example  here.  Portuguese 
East  Africa  is  of  course  distinctly  undermanned 
as  yet.  The  Cape  Province  and  Natal  reveal  the 
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most  critical  position.  Especially  the  latter,  with 
its  twenty-seven  different  Societies  wedged  in 
between  each  other  in  a territory  one-seventh  the 
size  of  the  Cape.  In  the  west  of  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince, the  “ coloured  people,"  some  400,000  in 
number,  raise  the  average  for  this  Province  con- 
siderably, so  much  so  that  the  situation  in  its 
Eastern  Native  Territories  just  about  represents 
the  average. 

But  it  is  not  against  the  number  of  missionaries 
so  much  as  against  the  multitude  of  Societies, 
that  exception  may  be  taken.  Wisely  distributed 
over  the  whole  area,  especially  Portuguese  East 
Africa — at  the  present  more  open  than  ever  to 
be  possessed  by  Protestant  missionaries — the 
present  staff  of  foreign  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  may  appear  to  be  only  fully  adequate, 
and  no  more.  But  the  distribution  is  yet  to 
be,  and  in  the  meantime  Societies  of  many  nation- 
alities, view-points,  persuasions,  and  methods  of 
work,  are  contending  with  each  other  for  prior 
occupation,  or  spending  much  precious  time  in 
keeping  clear  of  each  other,  instead  of  pressing 
on  with  holy  zeal  and  steadfast  faith  to  cover 
the  pagan  soil  and  meet  each  other  with  joy. 

It  seems  strong  language  and  uncharitable 
judgment,  and  yet  must  we  not  weigh,  as  well 
as  count,  in  our  plans  for  the  future  ? The  sight 
of  Societies  elbowing  each  other  out,  the  occupa- 
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tion  by  a new  Society  of  territory  adjacent  to  an 
old  field,  the  constant  overlapping,  cross-division, 
and  misunderstanding  are  not  calculated  to  ex- 
pedite evangelisation,  and  are  not  only  ungracious 
but  positively  unwise  and  wrong.  The  actions 
of  some  of  the  messengers  of  God's  peace  in 
South  Africa  are  gravely  culpable,  and  will  have 
to  be  answered  for.  There  is  no  need  to  make 
mission  work  when  millions  are  perishing  else- 
where. To  squat  down  a new  station  in  close 
proximity  to  old  - established  work,  because  a 
certain  area  with  some  thousands  of  natives 
happens  to  be  unreached  at  the  moment,  without 
a word  of  consultation  or  notice,  is  un-Chris- 
tian, for  what  is  not  undertaken  at  the  moment 
may  be  overtaken  in  the  near  future.  Every 
new  work  must  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  souls  perishing  elsewhere, 
without  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  Enthusiasm 
may  not  violate  economy.  There  may  be  too 
many  minds  and  methods,  though  there  are  not 
too  many  men.  In  fact  in  the  final  stages  of 
foreign  supervision  highly  concentrated  and 
concerted  action  is  a principal  desideratum. 

It  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  clear  that  redistri- 
bution of  the  missionary  forces  is  an  urgent 
necessity  in  South  Africa,  with  a view  to  avoiding 
further  overlapping  and  reduplication,  and  the 
further  view  of  setting  free  such  forces  as  may  be 
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available  for  work  in  the  undermanned  and  un- 
manned parts,  especially  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

The  following  occur  to  me  as  fixed  points  in 
any  scheme  for  reconstruction  : — 

1.  It  must  be  positive,  definite,  and  progressive. 
In  short,  it  must  be  reconstruction,  not  merely 
redistribution  or  readjustment. 

2.  No  single  new  Missionary  Society  should 
contemplate  entering  the  field  south  of  the 
Zambesi  in  future. 

3.  Every  Society  now  at  work  in  South  Africa 
ought  to  overhaul  its  aims  and  methods  prayer- 
fully and  carefully.  This  should  be  done  with 
the  following  principles  in  mind  : — 

(a)  The  ultimate  aim  of  South  Africa’s  evangeli- 
sation is  related  to  Africa  as  a whole.  The  foreign 
missionaries  set  free  in  the  south,  as  well  as  the 
Native  Churches  of  the  future,  will  have  this  as 
their  main  objective. 

(b)  Isolation  is  impotence , unity  is  strength. 
This  applies  both  to  mutual  co-operation  in  South 
Africa  and  the  consolidation  and  concentration 
of  forces  in  the  more  needy  Central  regions  by 
Societies  which  happen  to  have  work  in  these 
regions  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

(c)  Home  Boards  will  not  move  faster  than  their 
missionaries.  The  missionaries  must  take  the 
lead.  They  need  not  dictate,  no  more  than  the 
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Home  Board  ought  to,  especially  at  the  present 
crucial  stage.  But  a united  recommendation, 
based  on  past  experience,  present  relations  with 
other  Societies,  and  the  future  of  Africa  will 
without  doubt  mightily  influence  any  Home 
Board. 

(d)  To  count  for  the  most , all  the  work  we  under- 
take must  he  work  that  would  be  left  undonef  unless 
we  did  it.  If  it  becomes  clear  to  any  Society  to- 
day that,  e.g.}  in  Natal,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-seven 
Societies  at  work  there,  can  with  proper  adjust- 
ment and  co-operation  do  the  work  better,  or  even 
as  well,  as  it  is  being  done  to-day,  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  every  such  Society  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  make  such  adjustment  possible,  and  to  seek  to 
discover  whether  it  is  one  of  the  fifteen  to  stay, 
or  one  of  the  twelve  to  go. 

The  first  point,  which  aims  at  definite,  pro- 
gressive reconstruction,  needs  some  dilation. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  hastily  giving  up 
work  without  the  responsibility  for  its  continua- 
tion being  secured.  Again,  there  must  be  definite- 
ness in  the  scheme  we  seek  to  propagate.  At  the 
Third  General  Missionary  Conference  at  Bloem- 
fontein the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
“ This  Conference,  feeling  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  it  of  making  an  earnest  at- 
tempt to  effectively  evangelise  this  sub-continent, 
urges  upon  Societies  nearest  in  situation  and 
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linguistic  affinity  to  the  unevangelised  territories, 
described  in  the  paper  on  ‘ Unoccupied  Territory/ 
to  prosecute  a vigorous  forward  movement  into 
those  fields."  This  seems  hardly  a definite  enough 
way  of  setting  about  a scheme  of  reconstruction. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  has  actu- 
ally been  done  since  this  resolution  was  framed, 
whether  its  laudable  spirit  was  urged  upon  Socie- 
ties, and  how  vigorously  any  forward  movement 
has  been  prosecuted. 

If  there  was  no  further  urging  than  the  passing 
of  the  resolution,  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  nothing 
has  happened. 

Unless  the  matter  be  definitely  taken  up  by  one 
or  two  men  of  the  Executive  Committee,  facts 
collected  and  published,  missionaries  informed 
and  brought  together,  Boards  advised  and  urged 
to  act,  the  resolution  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Points  for  Reconstruction 

The  transference  of  mission  work  to  another 
Church  or  organisation  makes  us  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  missionary  effort  does  not  mean 
extension  of  one's  own  Church,  but  an  unselfish 
co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  God's  King- 
dom on  earth. 

The  first  line  along  which  construction  should 
come  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Home  Boards  over 
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the  mission  work  in  South  Africa.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  militates  against  the  execution  of 
beautiful  resolutions  at  the  General  Missionary 
Conferences,  it  is  the  fact  that  Home  Boards, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  have  to  be  consulted 
and  convinced  before  steps  are  taken.  Not  that 
these  Home  Boards  are  hard  to  convince,  pro- 
vided their  representatives  on  the  field  are  unani- 
mous in  their  recommendations.  But  their 
existence  seems  to  be  a convenient  cause  for 
postponement  and  delay,  and  responsibility  often 
oscillates  between  them  and  the  missionaries. 
The  final  decision  rests  with  them,  the  final 
incentive  with  the  missionaries.  The  day  must 
come  when  representatives  of  Home  Boards 
and  missionaries  of  as  many  Societies  as  pos- 
sible shall  meet  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
with  a view  to  gradual  release  of  their  hold 
on  the  South  African  field.  The  existence  of 
a large  white  population  in  South  Africa,  from 
whom  men,  money,  and  counsel  may  be  obtained, 
ought  to  make  such  a capitulation  of  rights  not 
only  possible,  but  desirable.  The  white  popula- 
tion, missionary  and  other,  will  never  accept  their 
full  share  of  the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa, 
until  the  whole  burden  of  responsibility  is  surren- 
dered by  Foreign  Boards  and  thrown  on  them. 

The  time  must  come,  when,  instead  of  looking 
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over  the  sea  for  help  and  advice,  the  million 
whites,  helped  by  a million  native  Christians  in 
South  Africa,  will  accept  the  challenge  to  evan- 
gelise its  six  million  heathen  themselves  so  as  to 
set  Home  Boards  free  for  the  consideration  and 
support  of  more  needy  parts. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  must 
refuse  to  accept  any  German,  American,  or  Swede 
who  may  offer  himself,  or  any  gifts  that  outsiders 
may  desire  to  make  to  South  African  missionary 
work.  As  there  will  be  an  occasional  South 
African  who  hears  the  call  to  Central  Africa,  the 
Sudan,  or  China,  and  as  some  money  will  be 
used  for  evangelisation  outside  of  South  Africa, 
so  there  will  be  individuals  and  gifts  from  outside 
to  South  Africa.  But  it  will  mean  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  men,  the  distribution  of  such  gifts, 
the  organisation  and  direction  of  such  work  takes 
place  in  the  country  by  local  committees  of  single 
or  combined  Societies,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sooner  the  dual  system  of  government 
can  be  replaced  by  a fuller  autonomy  of  the 
missionary  forces  on  the  field,  the  more  will 
those  forces  find  themselves  drawn  to  each  other, 
and  the  sooner  will  they  be  able  to  transfer  their 
responsibility  to  the  native  agencies  which  must 
lead  the  campaign  through  its  final  stages. 

Inspector  Spiecker  gives  it  as  his  impression  of 
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the  work  of  the  Rhenish  Mission  Society  in  the 
Cape  Province  that  we  have  to  do  with  a number 
of  more  or  less  independent  Churches,  without 
having  a Missionary  Church.1 

The  congregations  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  South  Africa,  it  has  been  said,  seem  to  labour 
rather  “next  to  each  other  than  with  each  other."2 
If  these  conditions  prevail  in  the  same  Societies, 
how  much  more  may  they  be  expected  to  prevail 
between  different  Societies  ? 

Such  conditions  are  the  direct  result  of  de- 
pendence on  distant  help  and  consequent  lack 
of  local  unifying  power.  Some  local  self-help 
and  administration  will  necessarily  draw  the 
missionary  forces  together.  It  is  largely  because 
London,  Barmen,  Herrnhut,  and  Boston  are  far 
apart  that  their  representatives  are  not  drawn 
closer  together.  In  Japan  and  many  other  non- 
Christian  fields,  the  strong,  independent  races 
drive  the  missionaries  together,  the  temporary 
character  of  the  missionary  force  is  early  empha- 
sised, and  the  “ middle-man  ” becomes  a go- 
between  between  Home  Board  and  Native 
Church.  Amongst  animistic  and  backward  races 
the  missionaries  have  no  such  assimilating  power ; 
they  must  assert  themselves  for  a much  longer 

1 Aus  den  Rhein.  Missionsgetneinden  des  Kaplandes , p.  172. 

2 Die  Einwurzeltmg  des  Christ entums,  Gutersloh,  1906,  p.  53. 
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period,  must  give  much  more  of  themselves  and 
consequently  have  a great  tendency  to  cling  to 
their  “ Western  " views  and  methods,  which  means 
mutual  exclusion  and  loss.  The  more  back- 
ward the  race  to  be  evangelised  the  greater  the 
temptation  to  “ Westernise/'  This  has  been  pain- 
fully evident  in  South  Africa. 

The  men  who  have  constructed,  are  best  fitted 
to  reconstruct.  Unless  the  missionaries  do  it,  it 
will  not  be  done.  The  desire  in  the  Home 
Churches  to  co-operate  and  reform  has  almost 
invariably  been  kindled  by  sparks  from  the 
mission  field.  Reconstruction  of  the  relations 
between  Boards  and  missionaries  will  ensure 
reconstruction  of  relations  between  Societies  and 
individuals,  better  adjustment,  more  co-operation 
and  aggressive  work.  Here  and  there  an  isolated 
Society  or  Station  may  be  led  to  exchange  or 
transfer  its  work. 

Natal  especially  needs  overhauling.  “ Between 
the  Tugela  and  the  Umvoti  rivers,  a field  20  miles 
wide  and  50  miles  long,  six  mission  societies  have 
come  in,"  writes  a missionary  of  the  American 
Board.  u From  the  Umvoti  to  the  Umgeni  are 
eleven  societies,  a field  in  which  we  first  started, 
having  built  five  stations  before  these  societies 
began  work.  From  the  Umgeni  to  the  Umkomazi 
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are  thirteen  societies."  1 Well  may  these  Societies 
ask  themselves  the  question  so  fearlessly  faced  by 
the  American  Board,  “ Should  we  retire  ? " 

Especially  single-stationed  Societies  ought  to 
have  little  hesitation  about  transferring  their 
work.  The  work  of  the  seven  Scandinavian 
Societies  in  Natal  should  be  capable  of  co- 
ordination. The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  will 
be  well  advised  to  consider  the  abdication  of  its 
single  station  in  Natal,  and  even  its  work  in  the 
North  Transvaal. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
supports  two  missionaries  at  Aliwal  North,  their 
only  work  south  of  Zambesi.  According  to  their 
latest  Report,  an  extension  of  the  work  is  sug- 
gested. Surely  their  work  in  Southern  Nigeria 
and  North-West  Rhodesia  must  need  any  exten- 
sion infinitely  more.  There  are  already  at  least 
two  other  Societies  at  Aliwal  North. 

These  are  but  a few  concrete  cases,  they  may 
be  greatly  multiplied.  One  more  case  must 
suffice. 

For  more  than  a century  work  has  been  carried 
on  amongst  the  Dutch  - speaking  “ coloured 
people,"  living  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Cape  Province.  At  present  fully  150  ordained 

1 South  African  Deputation  Papers , American  Zulu  Mission, 
1904,  p.  87. 
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foreign  missionaries  of  the  Berlin,  Rhenish,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  S.P.G., 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  and  Moravian  Societies 
are  carrying  on  work  amongst  some  400,000  of 
them.  As  yet  this  work  does  not  give  the 
remotest  promise  of  full  independence  in  the 
future.  These  people  have  less  initiative  and 
stability  than  the  Bantu,  and  need  wise  discipline 
and  consistent  treatment.  They  have  never  had 
the  best  chance.  Too  many  different  methods 
have  been  employed  amongst  them.  They  lack 
consolidation,  united  training,  and  great  moral 
suasion  to  become  a useful  people.  It  is  for 
these  people  that  one  Society  with  consistent 
discipline  and  devoted  workers,  to  visit  the  people 
in  their  homes,  and  lead  them  individually  to 
Christ,  can  do  most.  As  it  happens,  we  have 
here  the  sorriest  sight.  It  is  here  that  Missionary 
Societies  have  stumbled  over  each  other  to  pro- 
cure all  they  may.  It  is  here  that  the  canvass  for 
the  political  vote  has  led  to  so  much  abuse  and 
disgrace.  It  is  from  this  sphere  that  it  must  be 
possible  to  release  at  least  fifty  heralds  of  the  Cross 
to  advance  towards  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  of 
the  Crescent,  provided  the  white  Christians  amongst 
whom  these  coloured  people  live  do  their  duty.  I 
ever  any  work  needs  consolidation,  this  does. 
If  there  ever  was  a people  to  whom  the  sons  of  the 
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soil  owe  the  debt  of  the  liberating  Gospel  of 
Christ  it  is  to  these  u coloured  people,"  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  neither  part  of 
the  tribe  nor  of  the  community,  whose  condition 
is  so  deplorable,  but  who  nevertheless  conform 
to  civilised  ways  and  aspire  to  the  position  of 
their  white  ancestor. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  reconstruction  must  be 
immediately  undertaken.  If  not,  the  labour  of 
many  decades  may  be  undone  in  a few  days,  as, 
for  instance,  was  the  case  at  Worcester,  where, 
owing  to  a schism  in  the  Rhenish  congregation, 
forty  families  withdrew,  the  majority  falling  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Ethiopian  spirit.  Besides  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Rhenish,  Anglican,  Independent, 
and  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Societies  have 
interests  at  Worcester  with  just  over  4000 
“ coloured  ” population  in  the  town,  and  about 
as  many  more  in  the  adjacent  district.  Nor  is 
this  a solitary  case  of  overcrowding. 

I am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  in  any  scheme 
of  reconstruction.  I believe  I could  count  most 
of  them  off  on  my  fingers.  But  are  they  really 
insuperable  to  faith,  and  love,  and  hope  ? Has 
there  ever  been  a well-planned  united  attempt 
to  solve  them  ? Will  not  the  prospective  dire 
results  of  neglected  opportunity  and  the  hard 
crisis  of  Africa  prevail  over  the  sentiment,  the 
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external  difficulties  of  property  transport  and 
manipulation,  yea,  and  even  the  differences  of 
denominational  Christianity  ? If  the  thing  is 
desirable,  it  must  be  possible.  If  it  be  impossible 
as  we  look  at  it,  it  may  become  possible  as  we 
throw  ourselves  upon  God,  in  Whose  name 
we  construct  and  reconstruct,  for  Whose  sake  we 
labour  and  plan,  until  He  come. 
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In  necessariis  unitas  ; in  dubiis  libertas ; in  omnibus  caritas.” 
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Its  history,  meaning,  and  value — Denominational  Christianity — Its 
effect  on  primitive  peoples — The  phases  of  co-operation — The 
value  of  comity  and  union — Greater  value  of  federation  on  the 
L.C.M.  principle — Three  lines  of  federative  co-operation — The 
possibilities  for  educational  federation — The  Inter-State  Native 
College. 


The  task  of  bringing  together  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  dates  back  to  Apostolic  days. 

After  the  memorable  occasion  in  the  upper 
room  our  Lord  uttered  His  great  high-priestly 
prayer,  that  the  Apostolic  company  may  be  en- 
dued with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony. 
“ Nor  is  it  for  them  alone  that  I make  request. 
It  is  also  for  those  who  trust  in  Me  through  their 
teaching  ; that  they  may  all  be  one."  1 

The  great  prayer  was  at  the  same  time  a painful 
prophecy . It  foresaw  the  future  Church  torn  by 
dissension  and  division,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
we  may  take  it  that  the  Son  of  God  has  never 

1 John  xvii.  20.  (Weymouth.) 
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ceased  praying  to  the  Father  for  that  unity  which 
exists  between  them. 

And  through  all  the  ages  of  the  Church’s  battles 
the  prophecy  has  become  history  and  the  prayer 
a mighty  weapon.  When  Constantine  summoned 
the  great  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  early  in 
the  fourth  century,  there  were  many  futile  dis- 
putes on  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  and 
the  Emperor  in  opening  the  Conference  urged 
the  delegates  not  to  delay  to  remove  all  ground 
of  difference,  and  to  put  an  end  to  every  con- 
troversy. 

The  outcome  of  this  and  many  subsequent 
Church  Councils  proved  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  full-dress  debate,  negotiation,  and  compromise, 
until  the  great  rupture  between  East  and  West 
and  the  Reformation  from  Rome  led  to  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  which  exist  to-day. 

But  side  by  side  with  division  and  dispute, 
there  has  been  a steady  movement  towards  union 
and  peace.  At  no  time  has  that  movement  been 
as  strong  as  to-day. 

Comity,  federation,  and  union  have  become 
the  watchwords  of  the  Church.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  mission  field,  and  more  notably  in 
some  of  the  newer  mission  fields.  It  is  more  than 
an  academical  question  there.  It  is  being  realised 
increasingly  that  it  is  a mistake  and  a hindrance 
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to  perpetuate  Western  divisions  and  idiosyncrasies 
among  peoples  who  can  neither  appreciate  them 
nor  derive  benefit  from  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  those  to  whom  the 
Christian  message  is  brought  have  a right  to  de- 
mand “ the  substantival  thing  ” instead  of  “ adjec- 
tival Christianity/'  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  itself  to  bring  together  its 
scattered  forces  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  chal- 
lenge of  the  non-Christian  races  and  religions, 
especially  the  aggressive  propaganda  of  Islam, 
and  the  pathetic  cry  of  need  from  the  heathen. 
Co-operation  is  an  obligation,  it  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage ; it  means  economy,  it  means  efficiency 
no  less ; the  advantages  it  will  bring  to  the 
missionary  force  and  the  home  Church  are  com- 
mensurate with  those  coming  to  the  races  to  be 
evangelised. 

It  is  true  that  the  mission  field  may  be  expected 
to  lead  in  this  matter.  The  denominational  heri- 
tage, the  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  vested 
interests  are  largely  absent  there,  and  there  is 
every  possibility  to  make  a new  start  with  freedom 
and  disinterestedness.  Here  again,  however,  South 
Africa  is  in  an  anomalous  position.  It  is  both  a 
mission  and  a home  field.  It  has  all  the  vested 
interests  and  denominational  zeal  as  pronounced 
as  anywhere,  and  yet  it  is  face  to  face  with  a 
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powerful  heathenism,  both  at  its  own  door  and 
beyond  its  borders.  While  it  ought  to  seek  co- 
operation as  much  as  any  mission  field,  it  has 
a harder  and  more  complicated  task  than  any 
other. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Conference  the  desire  for 
more  union  was  the  saturating  spirit  of  the  entire 
gathering.  Few  statements  drew  forth  more 
unanimous  sanction  and  applause  than  those 
that  indicated  the  need  for,  or  the  method  of, 
co-operation.  Critics  have  complained  of  the 
concessionary  nature  of  some  statements.  One 
thing  is  amply  assured,  and  that  is,  that  if  a 
feeling  of  compromise  did  shine  through  here 
and  there,  it  was  not  born  out  of  a desire  to 
surrender  truth  or  conviction,  but  out  of  a vision 
that  if  a divided  Christendom  can  perhaps  con- 
quer the  world  for  Christ,  a united  Christendom 
can  surely  do  it.  Such  motives  are  worthy,  and 
none  but  the  worthiest  motives  may  enter  any 
scheme  for  co-operation.  A flabby,  inverte- 
brate, conventional,  formal  fusion  at  all  costs  is 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  useless.  It  is  only  by  a 
sincere  vindication  of  our  particular  convictions 
that  we  shall  learn  to  respect  each  other  and  be 
able  to  co-operate.  The  more  sacred  our  own 
conviction,  the  more  sacred  will  every  other  con- 
viction of  men  of  other  views  become  to  us. 
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For  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  and  truth 
may  be  reached  by  many  diverse  routes.  The 
real  convictions  that  we  possess  some  section  of. 
truth,  according  to  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  bedrock  of  co-operation, 
these  various  truths  all  being  but  “ parts  of  one 
tremendous  whole."  In  other  words,  we  can  co- 
operate with  each  other  according  as  we  co-operate 
with  God.  True,  God-given  conviction  and  sincere 
desire  to  be  taught  more  and  more,  supported 
by  deep  dependence  on  God  and  the  spirit  of 
humility,  are  the  fundamental  postulates  of  true 
and  lasting  union.  Co-operation  does  not  de- 
mand a dead-levelism  in  principle  and  practice. 
There  are  manifest  advantages  in  the  variety  of 
bodies  propagating  Christianity  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  while  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  world  has  gained  more  by  de- 
nominationalism  than  it  would  have  by  a united 
Christendom,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  “ on 
the  mission  field  the  existence  of  independent 
Societies  makes  for  elasticity  of  operation,  for 
freedom  of  experiment  and  initiative,  for  variety 
of  method  and  for  attention  to  classes  of  people 
and  branches  of  work  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  neglected."  1 The  trouble  arises  when  any 
section  makes  its  truth  or  its  method  an  end  in 

1 Edinburgh  Conference  Report , vol.  viii.  p.  6. 
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itself  instead  of  a means  to  a higher  common  end. 
The  danger  of  denominational  Christianity  is  not 
necessarily  that  it  is  wicked  or  wrong  in  itself, 
but  that  it  propagates  itself  instead  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  putting  the  part  before  the  whole  and 
seeking  to  emphasise  particular  tenets  rather  than 
fundamentals.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  there 
is  upon  which  all  evangelical  Christians  are  agreed, 
in  short,  the  things  that  separate  us  are  a minority, 
and  not  seldom  accidentals.  Besides,  it  is  not 
the  points  on  which  we  do  differ  which  hamper, 
weaken,  and  confuse.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  differ.  If  our  differences  were  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  humility,  modesty,  teachableness  and 
earnestness,  we  should  have  a good  deal  to  learn 
from  each  other,  and  there  would  be  little  to  find 
fault  with.  It  is  imperative  on  us  to  propagate 
only  our  genuine  conviction  and  experience  ; it 
is  no  less  imperative  to  examine,  tolerate,  and 
respect  a similar  procedure  on  the  part  of  all 
others. 

In  other  words,  we  desire  unison  rather  than 
union,  unity  rather  than  uniformity,  the  spirit 
of  conviction  and  consideration  rather  than  that 
of  compromise  and  exclusiveness.  “Not  com- 
promise for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  comprehension 
for  the  sake  of  truth."1  Co-operation  is  not 

1 Edinburgh  Report , vol.  viii.  p.  114. 
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merely  sufferance  or  recognition  of  another 
Society  to  exist  or  even  to  work,  but  implies  a 
willingness  and  an  effort  to  co-exist  and  work 
together. 

It  is  a co-ordination  of  activity  and  aim,  rather 
than  of  tenets  and  traditions,  that  we  desire.  The 
history  of  the  past  may  have  justified  denomi- 
nationalism,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  its  future 
propagation.  If  we  all  realised  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  work  for  Christians  first  and  denomi- 
nationalists  afterwards  (if  at  all),  we  should  be 
well  on  the  way  towards  co-operation.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  undo  the  denominational  distinc- 
tions of  past  centuries  to-day,  but  we  can  strive 
to  refrain  from  transplanting  them  into  the  mis- 
sionary sphere.  This  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
possible.  The  Native  Churches  cannot  possibly 
be  interested  in  the  historical  heritage  of  the 
evangelising  bodies.  The  latter  have  to  consider 
the  natives  in  the  first  place,  and  themselves  and 
the  home  bodies  in  the  second. 

Co  - operation  is  desirable  everywhere,  but 
especially  amongst  the  more  backward  peoples, 
and  yet  more  so,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Africa, 
where  a critical  white  population  and  a semi- 
emancipated,  intensely  varied  native  population 
are  involved.  We  are  told  that  in  some  of  the 
Far  Eastern  fields  the  desire  and  efforts  for 
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co-operation  are  even  more  pronounced  among 
the  natives  than  among  the  missionaries.  Not 
so  in  South  Africa.  Unless  there  is  a strong 
front  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  here,  no 
co-operation  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  natives.  The  very  opposite  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  case.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  passive 
nature  and  the  intense  conservatism  of  the  Bantu 
mind,  his  genius  for  imitation  and  his  tenacious 
attachment  to  that  section  of  the  Church  which 
happens  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  his 
salvation.  These  considerations  make  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Society  in  South  Africa  all 
the  greater  and  demand  definite  and  concerted 
action  without  delay.  Now,  of  course,  our  divi- 
sions are  not  foolish  and  per  se  to  be  condemned. 
The  struggle  for  some  latent  phase  of  truth,  the 
effort  to  emphasise  a conviction  which  everybody 
else  seemed  to  disregard,  lie  at  the  root  of  more 
than  one  division,  and  are  eminently  worthy. 
But  they  belong  to  history  rather  than  to  pro- 
phecy. They  are  of  the  past  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  for  the  future.  We  must  seek  to 
realise  that  the  Church  is  a growth,  the  life  of 
which  is  Christ  Himself,  every  succeeding  age 
bringing  forth  new  branches  and  fruit.  It  is 
not  a building  raised  upon  a stereotyped  plan 
of  Apostolic  succession,  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  or 
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Westminster  Confession,  none  of  which  are  of 
the  “ universal  substance  of  Christianity."  How- 
ever useful  they  may  be  as  scaffolding,  mortar, 
or  even  bricks,  they  are  absolutely  subservient  to 
the  plan,  the  structure  as  a whole, — in  this  case 
the  Native  Church.  Even  before  the  building 
is  completed  some  of  the  scaffolding  may  be 
removed,  and  the  bricks  are  covered.  Already 
in  its  time  of  transition,  before  yet  the  Native 
Church  supports  itself,  these  temporary  props 
may  need  to  be  removed  or  changed  so  as  to 
ensure  a fabric  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
Great  Artificer,  a household  of  faith  in  which 
all  ancestral  treasures  are  gathered. 

However  much  may  be  said  in  defence  of 
denominationalism  and  diversity  of  effort,  we  are 
all  agreed  that  the  opportunity  and  need  of  the 
hour  demand  economy  and  consolidation.  Over- 
lapping, jealousy,  misunderstanding,  and  aloofness 
detract  from  the  value  of  our  work  and  are  a 
source  of  much  waste  of  time  and  energy.  To 
the  principle  of  co-operation  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  objection,  it  is  when  we  come  to  consider  its 
method  that  difficulty  arises. 

Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  little  or 
no  co-operation  between  missionary  agencies  in 
South  Africa.  To-day  it  is  increasing  continually. 
Besides  the  three  General  Missionary  Conferences, 
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which  have  certainly  had  devotional,  informative, 
and  unifying  value — if  no  more — there  are  now 
taking  place  smaller  sectional,  local,  or  Inter- 
Society  Conferences  chiefly  for  purposes  of  in- 
spiration and  information.  These  movements 
prove  conclusively  that  the  need  for  such  co- 
operation is  felt,  and,  moreover,  that  some 
co-operation  is  still  possible. 

But  the  Native  Churches  are  being  born  to-day, 
and  the  present  is  the  psychological  moment  for 
wide-spread,  well-directed  co-operation  through- 
out South  Africa.  Co-operation  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  very  closely  related,  in  fact  the  attainment 
of  the  former  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  latter. 

There  are  three  phases  of  co-operation  which 
may  be  considered,  any  one  of  which  will  con- 
duce to  that  end,  and  one  or  other  of  which 
must  be  possible  for  all  societies  now  at  work 
in  South  Africa.  These  are  : Comity,  Union, 
and  Federation. 

Comity,  which  is  defined  by  Commission  VIII. 
of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  as  a “ spirit 
of  considerateness,  fair  dealing,  Christian  cour- 
tesy and  brotherliness,”  1 is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  any  scheme  for  co-operation.  It  is  an 
intensely  Christ-like  principle  and  the  elementary 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  every  one  of  the  many 
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Societies  now  at  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
South  Africa.  Unless  there  is  a sincere  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  trust,  unless  we  surrender  the 
idea  that  our  own  scheme  is  the  only  correct  one, 
we  might  as  well  stop  all  our  Conferences.  We 
must  believe  that  others  are  seriously,  earnestly, 
and  conscientiously  following  the  best  light  they 
have,  and  working  out  the  methods  they  decide 
upon,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  the  best  of  us  can  learn 
from  others  ; and  is  there  any  better  step  towards 
powerful  co-operation  than  learning  from  one 
another  ? Nothing  will  draw  us  more  effectively 
together,  nothing  assimilate  our  method  of  work 
more  closely.  It  is  a profound  tragedy  that 
hundreds  of  men  should  be  fighting  the  fearful 
odds  of  sin  and  sorrow  without  a common  plan 
of  campaign,  nay  more,  without  even  the  desire 
to  consult  as  to  the  best  lines  of  attack  and 
defence.  One  cannot  help  once  more  emphasis- 
ing the  urgent  desirability  that  Home  Boards 
should  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage,  and,  if 
necessary,  enforce  such  consultation  and  comity. 
Besides,  it  is  eminently  to  be  hoped  that  Home 
Boards  can  sooner  or  later  be  officially  repre- 
sented at  such  meetings  or  empower  their 
missionaries  to  act  for  them.  In  any  case  they 
should  inform  themselves  on  the  situation  and 
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the  work  of  other  Societies  as  well  as  their  own. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  responsibility  to  far-off, 
often  only  academically  informed  Home  Boards, 
is  a powerful  barrier  to  comity  in  the  mission 
field.  This  applies  even  more  to  federation  and 
union. 

One  of  the  first  things  needful  would  be  the 
ratification  by  the  Home  Boards  of  a Board  of 
Arbitration  on  a proportional  basis  from  the 
Societies  in  agreement  with  such  a scheme.  But 
an  “ unofficial  Board  of  Arbitration,"  such  as 
was  decided  on  at  the  1906  General  Missionary 
Conference,  is  next  to  useless.  It  has  neither 
authority  nor  power.  If  officially  sanctioned, 
its  existence  and  authority  to  decide  and  act  in 
local  matters,  such  as  delimitation  of  territory, 
the  exercise  of  discipline  and  censure,  and  other 
local  arrangements,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  comity  by  fostering  a spirit  of  mutual 
trust  and  helpfulness.  Grouping  the  points 
which  seem  to  be  essential  to  promote  comity, 
we  have — 

1.  Knowledge  of  each  other. 

2.  Consultation  with  each  other. 

3.  Prayer  for  each  other. 

The  first  and  second  points  include  Home 
Boards,  while  our  idea  of  prayer  to  promote 
comity  is  a scheme  circulated  among  all  the 
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missionaries  whereby  they  shall  remember  each 
other  by  name,  field,  or  Society,  perhaps  during 
the  course  of  a month.  Actual  gatherings  for 
prayer  may  be  possible  where  stations  are  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other. 

Having  noted  the  need  for  a better  under- 
standing of  each  other  and  the  whole  situation, 
we  now  turn  to  the  more  objective  phases  of 
co-operation,  namely,  union  or  federation. 

Union  may  take  place  either  between  Churches 
of  the  same  polity,  such  as  the  three  Methodist 
Churches,  organised  into  the  Japanese  Methodist 
Church  in  Japan,  or  even  between  bodies  having 
a different  form  of  Church  polity,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists 
into  the  South  India  United  Church.  Either 
alternative  is  not  impossible  in  South  Africa. 
But  we  are  far  less  concerned  with  a fusion  of 
missionary  bodies,  from  their  standpoint  and  for 
their  own  sake,  than  with  a federation  for  ends 
of  practical  utility  in  the  task  of  evangelisation. 
It  is  less  important  that  the  Methodist  Society  in 
the  Cape  Province  should  seek  points  of  contact 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  than  that  the  latter  should  do  all  in  its 
possible  power  to  co-operate  with  other  Societies 
working  by  its  side.  Our  purpose  in  all  schemes 
for  co-operation  to-day  is  only  incidentally  to 
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neutralise  the  long-standing  differences  of  many 
generations,  and  essentially  to  secure  such 
practical  combination  of  aim  and  effort  that 
localities  shall  be  evangelised,  tribes  built  up 
into  Christian  Churches,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
spread  among  all  men. 

It  is  to  federation,  therefore,  that  we  look  most 
of  all.  If  the  federation  of  industrial  interests, 
the  common  sanctions  of  international  law  are 
possible,  how  much  more  the  highest  interests  of 
man  served  by  divine  law  and  grace  ? In  federa- 
tion we  aim,  to  use  a mathematical  figure,  at  the 
least  common  multiple  of  the  views  and  policies 
represented  by  the  bodies  we  desire  to  federate. 
Schemes  for  organic  union  are  based  on  a greatest 
common  factor  principle,  by  which  we  eliminate 
as  many  points  as  possible  from  those  concerned, 
until  we  arrive  at  an  irreducible  minimum.  This 
may  entail  sacrifice  of  much  that  is  valuable,  and 
is  exclusive.  But  in  federation  we  retain  all  we 
have,  provided  it  is  vital  conviction  and  well- 
tried  practice,  besides  taking  in  a good  many 
other  things  which  others  hold  as  essential. 
This  is  the  principle  of  a reducible  maximum, 
and  is  inclusive.  No  one  need  be  excluded  at 
the  start,  and  as  we  proceed,  experience  and 
practice  will  reduce  the  essential  points.  So 
while  we  find  in  Christ  a common  centre,  each 
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represents  a section  of  a circle  which  represents 
our  federation,  whereof  both  the  common  centre 
and  the  common  circumference  are  the  unifying 
power.  This  is  levelling  up  rather  than  down, 
inclusive  rather  than  exclusive.  Nothing  vital 
need  be  sacrificed,  and  a great  deal  of  practical 
dealing  is  possible  by  such  concerted  action. 
It  is  largely  because  of  its  immediate  possibility 
and  practical  value  for  South  Africa  that  we  put 
forward  a scheme  of  federative  co-operation  ; 
the  final,  absolute  merits  of  the  two  schemes  are 
outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics  here.  When 
we  think  of  the  birth  of  Native  Churches  in 
localities  or  tribes  ; again,  when  we  think  of  the 
sore  need  of  inter-communion  between  workers 
in  adjacent  provinces ; and  finally,  when  we 
think  of  the  possibilities  in  the  future  of  larger, 
fuller,  national  federation,  and  perhaps  eventual 
union  between  bodies  which  may  now  be  locally 
federated,  we  say  with  profound  conviction  that 
the  immediate  course  for  the  many  missionary 
bodies  now  at  work  in  South  Africa  lies  along 
the  lines  of  federative  co-operation. 

In  how  far  this  is  being  effected  and  how  this 
may  be  further  carried  on,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider. 

Very  few  instances  of  such  co-operation  have 
actually  taken  place.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
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instances  is  reported  by  the  Bishop  of  Lebombo 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  where  the  Anglican 
and  United  Methodist  communities  have  formally 
agreed  to  combine  in  the  issue  of  a Catechism 
the  first  part  of  which  contains  only  those  matters 
about  which  there  is  entire  agreement,  and  the 
second,  in  a separate  volume,  matters  upon  which 
there  are  differences  of  opinion.  One  sees  the 
first  volume  stand  out  above  the  second  like 
the  soaring  Drakensbergen  above  the  foothills  of 
Natal. 

Another  instance  is  the  amalgamation  of  higher 
educational  interests  between  the  United  Free 
Church  and  the  American  Zulu  Mission  in  Natal. 

Finally,  the  compilation  of  a Catechism  for 
religious  instruction  in  European  schools  by 
leaders  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Cape  Province,  points 
to  the  fact  that  federative  effort  is  possible  and 
practicable. 

We  need  to  convince  ourselves  that  u isolation 
is  folly  and  the  needless  multiplication  of  insti- 
tutions suicidal." 1 We  need  to  recognise  that 
wherever  one  Mission  is  strong  and  well  supplied 
in  any  particular  department,  it  is  a tremendous 
economic  and  spiritual  gain  to  natives  and 
missionaries  to  recognise  and  use  that  Mission. 

1 The  East  and  the  IVest,  October  1910,  p.  451. 
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Especially  along  three  lines  may  such  federative 
co-operation  prove  to  be  of  value  : — 

1.  Publication. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Arbitration. 

These  three  are  widely  inclusive.  An  exhaustive 
treatment  of  each  is  out  of  the  question  here. 
We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  them  in  turn  : — 

1.  Publication . — The  raison  d'etre  here  is  prin- 
cipally finance.  The  example  of  the  Nile  Mission 
Press,  which  has  a Publication  Committee  con- 
sisting of  missionaries  representing  different 
Societies,  is  a case  in  point. 

Several  of  the  South  African  Missions  have 
very  efficient  printing  departments,  principally 
those  at  Lovedale  and  Morija.  As  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  congestion  already  at  these 
centres,  it  may  be  well  in  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a few  interdenominational  Mission 
presses  to  select  smaller  centres  and  consolidate 
the  forces  there  with  undoubted  profit  to  all 
concerned  in  many  ways. 

In  this  connection  united  newspapers  and 
magazines,  especially  in  the  leading  vernaculars, 
may  be  considered.  The  native  mind  needs 
information  and  inspiration  of  a positive  nature. 
The  few  native  papers  that  are  being  printed  are 
creditable,  but  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
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increasing  needs  of  a growing  reading  public, 
which  needs  to  be  educated  and  enlightened  as 
it  reads.  The  resolution  to  adopt  the  monthly 
Zulu  paper  of  the  Swedish  Mission  in  Natal  to 
become  the  recognised  vernacular  magazine  of 
the  Natal  Missionary  Conference  deserves  to  be 
widely  repeated. 

A corollary  to  this  suggestion  is  the  formation 
of  a Native  Christian  Literature  Society  for  the 
publishing,  spreading,  and  reading  of  helpful 
books  and  papers. 

Moreover  a united  missionary  magazine,  en- 
tirely interdenominational  in  character,  to  keep 
missionaries  an  fait  with  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments, is  a crying  need.  The  Christian  Express 
is  meeting  the  need  bravely,  but  there  is  ample 
scope  and  need  for  a quarterly  magazine,  review- 
ing the  whole  field,  devotional,  informative, 
and  critical  in  character.  Such  a magazine 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Triennial 
Conferences,  which  are  often  left  to  themselves 
after  the  delegates  disperse.  Such  magazines  will 
be  real  factors  towards  co-operation,  and  are 
furthermore  calculated  to  sway  public  opinion 
and  inform  the  secular  press  of  South  Africa. 

The  possibilities  of  federative  co-operation  in 
educational  matters  are  almost  unlimited.  They 
include  : 
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i.  Higher  Education.  2.  Normal  Training. 
3.  Medical  and  Technical  Training.  4.  The 
Training  of  Evangelists  and  Native  Pastors. 

Elementary  education  is  better  left  to  local 
effort,  as  a large  percentage  of  the  children 
never  get  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  so  that 
while  there  are  enough  for  individual  stations 
to  go  on  with,  those  who  are  talented  and 
promising  enough  for  higher  education  may 
with  greatest  advantage  be  brought  together. 

Native  education  has  made  enormous  progress 
during  the  last  half  century,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  figures  for  British  South  Africa  as 
a whole  : — 

In  1850  there  were  9,000  native  children  at  school. 

In  1878  „ 47,000  „ „ 

In  1908  „ 170,000  „ ,, 

In  1908  the  native  schools  in  South  Africa 

numbered  2410,  almost  all  of  which  were  staffed 

by  native  teachers.  The  number  of  natives 
enrolled  in  the  College  Departments  of  Lovedale 
(Presbyterian)  and  Zonnebloem  (Anglican)  just 
exceeded  70  during  19 io.1 

But  we  may  pass  by  elementary  education, 
which  is  in  the  main  subsidised  by  the  State 
and  conducted  by  individual  Missionary  Societies, 
seeing  that  co-operation  is  not  so  urgent  here. 

1 Inter-State  Native  College , Deputation  pamphlet,  p.  6. 
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The  following  general  principles  may,  however, 
not  be  out  of  place  at  this  juncture  with  regard 
to  all  native  education  in  the  future  : — 

(a)  It  must  be  positively  Christian. 

(b)  It  must  be  abundantly  practical.  “The 
education  generally  has  been  too  i bookish.’ 
Efficient  attention  has  not  always  been  given 
to  the  development  of  the  character.  The 
training  of  the  eye  and  hand  has  too  often 
been  neglected,  and  many  schoolbooks  are  not 
well  adapted  for  native  children." 1 Its  aim 
must  be  self-mastery,  self-support,  and  usefulness. 
Thrift  and  character  must  be  the  final  tests  of 
its  success. 

(c)  It  should  preferably  follow  a different 
course  from  that  prescribed  for  Europeans. 
This  is  demanded  by  psychological  and  practical 
considerations.  The  standard  of  education  may 
be  absolutely  equal  in  both  cases,  and  yet  the 
curricula  all  but  identical. 

(d)  The  vernacular  must  be  the  medium  of 
instruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  any 
other  modern  language,  the  vernacular  is  the 
language  of  heart  and  home,  and  it  is  for  the 
emancipation  of  these  that  education  takes  place. 
The  lack  of  books  in  the  vernacular  may  necessi- 

1 South  African  Native  Races  Committee's  Report , 1909,  p.  177. 
London. 
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tate  a departure  from  this  principle  at  the  present 
time,  but  does  not  do  away  with  it  as  the  ideal. 
The  policy  which  one  has  heard  put  forward 
for  German  South-West  Africa  by  one  of  its 
missionaries,  namely  that  German  is  to  be  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  natives  within  fifty  years, 
is  unjust,  if  not  impossible. 

The  possibility  of  co-operation  in  Higher 
Education  is  very  great.  While  a diffusive 
policy  of  education  is  a valuable  auxiliary  to 
evangelisation,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there 
must  be  those  who  are  thoroughly  well  trained 
to  educate  and  lead  the  masses.  Education 
must  work  both  from  above  downwards  and 
from  below  upwards.  All  education  should  be 
fully  national. 

The  most  talented  and  promising  students 
only  should  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to  higher 
training,  which  should  guard  against  dissociation 
from  national  ideals,  and  prepare  the  students 
for  service  amongst  their  own  people.  Unless 
an  adequate  supply  of  well-trained,  devoted, 
God-fearing  teachers  and  other  leaders  is  forth- 
coming during  the  next  ten  years,  the  future 
of  the  Bantu  races  in  South  Africa  is  dangerous, 
if  not  dark,  and  evangelisation  much  delayed. 

The  Inter-State  Native  College,  which  is  a 
fully  federative  missionary  project  to  give  the 
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native  higher  training,  is  at  present  awaiting 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.  The  likeli- 
hood is  that  it  will  go  forward  during  the  present 
year.  The  scheme  is  sure  to  meet  with  a good 
deal  of  opposition  at  first,  and  unless  very  wisely 
handled  is  calculated  to  rouse  much  suspicion 
and  opposition  in  the  future.  But  the  stream 
of  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  have 
such  education,  cannot  be  stayed,  and  rather 
than  encouraging  an  exodus  to  the  institutions 
of  America,  the  stream  ought  to  be  wisely  guided 
and  used.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  the 
desire  is  a blind  and  vague  one,  yet  it  is  legiti- 
mate and  contains  the  elements  of  worthy  ambi- 
tion and  progress. 

It  is  understood  that  the  religious  instruction 
in  the  Inter-State  College  will  be  given  in 
denominational  hostels,  the  College  training 
being  wholly  secular.  The  principle  of  thorough 
preparation  is  its  own  vindication,  for  “a  little 
knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,"  so  that  the 
success  of  this  scheme  largely  depends  upon 
the  men  who  will  be  entrusted  with  the  great 
responsibility  of  training  these  future  leaders. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Institution  should 
not  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  factors  in 
the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa,  provided 
always  it  guards  against  the  danger  to  which 
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all  State-conducted  Institutions  are  exposed, 
namely,  that  of  becoming  secularised.  While 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  concern  itself 
with  native  education,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  any  Board  of  Native  Education  should 
have  missionary  representation,  and  the  tone 
of  the  Institution  remain  positively  Christian. 
This  is  so,  principally  because  of  the  native 
deficiency  of  Christian  heritage  and  home-train- 
ing. Higher  education  must  be  education  in 
the  highest  sense,  not  merely  a mental  gymnastic, 
but  a preparation  for  future  service  amongst  the 
natives  as  teachers,  merchants,  artisans,  agri- 
culturists, hospital-assistants  or  nurses,  inde- 
pendent research  - workers  in  the  unexplored 
fields  of  Bantu  ethnology,  religion,  and  philology 
— in  short,  leaders  of  the  Bantu  races  of  the 
future  in  every  sphere,  inspired  with  a deep 
sense  of  devotion  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  great  Mind-opener  and  Soul-seeker.  Even 
native  pastors  may  be  trained  by  a co-operative 
effort,  in  fact  a large  number  of  the  Societies 
have  had  to  be  content  with  native  workers 
trained  by  another  Society.  If,  however,  such 
a scheme  as  exists  between  the  S.P.G.  (Cam- 
bridge Mission)  and  Baptist  Mission  at  Delhi 
could  be  set  on  foot,  specific  denominational 
teaching  may  be  given  outside  of  the  ordinary 
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hours,  and  purely  Biblical  addresses  given  by 
the  missionaries  in  turn. 

Without  any  doubt,  education  affords  a great 
opportunity  for  federative  co-operation.  Done  in 
isolation,  it  is  costly  work  and  difficult  work.  It 
needs  the  best  men,  and  the  greatest  combination. 
One  point  we  should  like  to  emphasise,  and  that  is 
that  schemes  for  co-operation  should  not  neces- 
sarily gravitate  towards  the  leading  institutions, 
already  in  many  cases  too  congested.  There 
should  be  a wise  distribution  of  co-operative 
institutions  and  such  a division  of  students  that 
personality  and  individual  dealing  may  be  fully 
utilised. 

Finally,  federation  is  desirable  for  purposes  of 
arbitration  and  joint  action. 

It  is  advisable  and  necessary  that  as  against 
a united  Government  there  should  be  a united 
Missionary  body,  which  may,  if  only  for  advisory 
and  consulting  purposes,  voice  its  consensus  of 
opinion  and  desire,  by  means  of  a Board  or 
Committee. 

It  is  well  to  have  such  a federated  representa- 
tion over  against  the  body  of  white  opinion,  and 
above  all  essential  to  show  a united  front  in 
inter-society  difficulties  and  differences,  and  such 
questions  as  Drink,  Health,  Polygamy,  Lobola, 
and  many  others. 
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Isolation  is  weakness.  The  individual  efforts 
in  many  directions  may  be  brave,  but  they  are 
not  wise.  There  may  be  unity  in  diversity. 
But  we  need  not  wait  for  agreement  before  we 
co-operate  ; we  can  agree  to  differ,  and  combine 
our  efforts,  and  in  this  way  prepare  for  real 
unity.  Co-operation  is  a sure  way  to  promote 
unity,  and  it  is  consistency  of  result  rather  than 
identity  of  principle  or  similarity  of  method  that 
we  aim  at. 

All  efforts  to  combine,  whether  by  fusion  or 
federation,  must  be  subservient  to  the  result  in 
view.  It  is  not  primarily  to  undo  the  divisions 
of  past  centuries  and  relinquish  hard-won  convic- 
tions that  we  seek  co-operation  and  unity  ; these 
results  may  or  may  not  follow  ; in  the  meantime 
they  are  accidental.  The  essential  of  combination 
is  the  future  of  the  races  we  labour  to  win.  It  is 
for  their  sake  that  we  co-operate.  The  reflex 
action  of  such  conduct  on  ourselves  is  obvious. 
The  process  is  a most  Christ-like  one,  its  eventual 
result  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  its  condition  is 
holy  love,  Spirit-wrought,  Christ-inspired,  and 
God-enabled.  Tolerance  is  not  a big  enough 
conception  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  a 
steady  growth  from  step  to  step  towards  the  great 
desideratum  of  unity.  In  the  evangelisation  of 
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South  Africa  co-operative  effort  will  make  recon- 
struction natural  and  easy,  relieve  much  tension, 
eliminate  much  waste,  and  determine  the  estab- 
lishment of  Native  Churches,  united,  strong,  and 
true. 
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“It  is  possible  to-day  as  never  before  to  have  a campaign 
adequate  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  all  the  non-Christian  world,  so 
far  as  the  Christian  Church  is  concerned.  Its  resources  are  more 
than  adequate.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of  communicant 
members.  The  money  power  in  the  hands  of  believing  Christians 
of  our  generation  is  enormous.  There  are  many  strong  Missionary 
Societies  in  America,  Europe,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  and 
these  have  accumulated  a vast  fund  of  experience,  and  have  developed 
a great  variety  of  helpful  methods  and  facilities  through  several 
generations  of  activity  throughout  the  world.” — John  R.  Mott. 
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THE  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

Is  South  Africa  adequately  occupied? — The  challenge  to  the 
colonists — Young  men  and  the  ministry — South  African 
missions  by  South  African  men  and  money — Four  things 
essential : Method,  Men,  Money,  Movement — Discrepancy  in 
“English”  and  “Dutch”  supply — The  Student  Volunteer 
Movement — Three  movements  required — The  superhuman 
Resource. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  all  attempts  to  co-ordinate 
our  missionary  forces  and  reconstruct  our  schemes 
must  be  preceded  by  a careful  counting  of  the 
cost  and  a survey  of  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 
In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  the 
principal  human  resources,  reserving  the  super- 
human for  the  following  chapter. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  deepest  and  fullest 
resources  will  never  be  tapped  before  the  challenge 
to  any  given  duty  is  issued,  and  the  final  respon- 
sibility for  the  object  in  view  assumed,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  relinquish  hard-won  positions  before 

the  relays  are  well  up,  and  it  may  even  be  wise 
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for  the  relief  force  to  be  trained  side  by  side  with 
the  retiring  force  for  some  time. 

No  one  can  question  the  conclusion  come  to 
by  Commission  I.  of  the  World  Missionary  Con- 
ference that  “ In  the  almost  unanimous  judgment 
of  our  missionary  correspondents,  the  number  of 
European  missionaries  in  the  field  (South  Africa) 
would  be  adequate  for  the  work  if  only  they  were 
properly  distributed  and  were  properly  seconded 
by  efficient  native  workers."  1 Yet  the  statement 
is  over-cautious,  and  powerless  in  dealing  with  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem  of  South  Africa’s 
evangelisation. 

For  although  the  territory  may  be  considered 
adequately  occupied  with  some  1500  European 
and  fully  8000  native  workers,  this  is  no  more 
than  a numerical  computation,  with  no  proper 
regard  to  the  method  of  work  or  the  relations 
with  adjacent  territories.  We  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  such  adequate  occupation  may 
be  taking  place  at  the  lasting  expense  of  adjacent 
and  farther  regions,  nor  of  the  fact  that  those  who 
may  be  expected  to  share  in  this  adequate  occu- 
pation are  not  doing  so.  The  occupation  may 
appear  to  be  adequate  from  the  outsider's  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  so  from  the  South  African,  nor 
yet  the  African,  standpoint. 

1 Report , vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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It  were  hopeless  ingratitude  and  lack  of  reason- 
able appreciation  to  minimise  or  detract  from  the 
invaluable  services  rendered  by  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  come 
and  gone  for  the  salvation  of  the  South  African 
native  for  over  a century.  I should  be  an  un- 
worthy son  of  a worthy  father,  who  left  his 
German  home  to  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  those 
in  darkness,  if  I even  appeared  to  forget  the  real 
and  lasting  good  he  and  hundreds  of  others  have 
done  for  the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa.  The 
heritage  of  South  African  mission  work  is  full 
and  rich.  Its  record  is  honourable  and  glorious. 
British,  Americans,  Germans,  French,  Swiss,  and 
Scandinavians  have  contributed  out  of  their 
varied  fund  of  life  and  labour  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  South  Africa. 

Their  example,  diversity  of  method,  and  many- 
sided  experience,  have  become  a heritage  which 
is  rooted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Native  Churches 
of  the  future.  Here,  in  fact,  lies  one  of  our 
richest  available  resources. 

But  the  day  of  their  departure,  or  at  least  of 
their  withdrawal,  from  the  position  of  leadership, 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be,  with  a 
view  to  the  urgency  of  the  Middle  African  need 
and  South  Africa's  hitherto  largely  unused  re- 
sources, that  such  withdrawal  should  be  effected 
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even  sooner  than  we  have  contemplated.  At 
any  rate  it  must  be  seriously  considered,  both  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  North  and  draw  forth  the 
latent  resources  of  the  South. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  available  re- 
sources are  not  limited  to  the  heritage  of  the 
foreign  missionary  labours,  plus  the  Native  Church 
(to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  human  side  for  the 
moment).  We  have  here  a million  whites,  who 
are  to  remain  in  the  country,  whose  relations 
with  the  natives  will  ever  be  of  the  closest  nature, 
and  who  therefore  must  assume  their  responsibility, 
political  and  spiritual,  towards  the  native  races. 

This  consideration  makes  it  possible  for  the 
missionary  force  to  withdraw  all  the  sooner,  pro- 
vided always  the  European  Christians  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  obvious  duty.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  right  that  those  Europeans  who  are  to 
remain  living  in  the  country  should  be  made  to 
feel  as  soon  as  possible  that  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  all-round  welfare  of  the  natives  rests  with 
them.  If  not,  it  may  mean  that  the  missionary 
can  never  leave,  since  his  work  is  constantly 
being  neutralised  and  undone  by  the  bulk  of  the 
European  population.  South  Africa's  sons  must 
accept  this  challenge,  and  the  missionaries  of 
to-day  must  issue  it  to  them.  Under  present 
conditions  many  dormant  possibilities  lie  un- 
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challenged,  because  more  than  forty  Societies  of 
many  denominations  and  nations  are  sharing  the 
burden,  and  in  most  cases  bearing  the  final 
responsibility  in  far-distant  lands. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  our  young  men 
accept  the  political  responsibility  and  enter  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  Civil  Service,  and 
engineering,  in  preference  to  the  vocation  of  the 
minister  and  missionary  ? 

They  have  been  challenged  to  manage  the 
former  for  themselves.  For  the  secular  admini- 
stration of  the  native  a Minister  of  Native  Affairs 
and  a fully  qualified  staff  of  councils,  magis- 
trates, &c.,  are  provided.  Does  it  not  seem 
incongruous  that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
native  should  be  entrusted  to  many  foreign 
nations  ? Is  there  any  surer  way  of  making  the 
sons  of  the  soil  fall  short  of  seeing  and  fulfilling 
their  manifest  duty  ? Or  can  it  be  contended 
that  they  can  do  the  secular,  but  not  the  spiritual  ? 
I believe  not ! I am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  should  be  our  ideal  to  conduct  South  African 
missions  by  South  African  men  and  South  African 
money.  Obviously,  the  men  of  the  land,  many 
of  them  conversant  with  native  languages, 
customs,  and  needs,  are  eminently  suitable  for 
this  work.  Much  splendid  resourcefulness  goes 
to  waste,  simply  because  the  need  is  not  realised, 
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because  the  challenge  is  not  flung  out.  It  may 
be  asked  why  South  Africa’s  young  men  should 
not  answer  the  call  of  the  North.  The  fact  is, 
they  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  such  calls. 
The  need  of  the  Sudan,  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Karl  Kumm  four  years  ago,  called  forth  more 
Student  Volunteers  than  any  one  previous 
challenge.  Moreover,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  the  only  Church  in  South  Africa  which 
is  altogether  dependent  on  its  own  sons  for  its 
extensive  work  in  Central  Africa,  has  always  met 
with  a very  satisfactory  response.  Far  from  say- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  D.R.C.  have  done 
all  they  could,  it  is  nevertheless  abundantly  clear 
that  whatever  that  Church  has  been  able  to 
undertake,  is  due  to  its  having  assumed  personal 
responsibility,  and  issued  a direct  challenge  to  its 
own  sons  and  daughters.  I am  not  against  any, 
who  may  hear  the  call,  going  to  the  Sudan,  China, 
or  elsewhere.  God  grant  that  there  may  be  an 
increasing  number.  But  it  seems  obviously 
wrong  to  lay  it  down  as  our  general  principle 
and  main  objective  that  the  man  who  knows  the 
South  African  native  should  become  a missionary 
in  the  Sudan  or  China,  and  the  German  or  Swiss, 
to  whom  any  part  of  Africa  must  be  equally 
unfamiliar,  for  purposes  of  evangelisation,  should 
be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  South. 
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If  the  statement  we  have  italicised  above  is  to 
be  realised,  it  will  naturally  take  time.  It  may 
take  half  a century.  That  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  undertaken.  Three  things  must 
determine  its  realisation  : 

1.  The  Home  Boards  must  gradually  release 
their  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  missionaries  on  the  field  must  do  all  in 
their  power  to  introduce  the  European  Churches 
to  their  full  share  of  the  task. 

3.  The  students  of  South  Africa  must  prepare 
to  accept  the  responsibility. 

Point  1 has  been  alluded  to  before.  It  is 
necessitated  by  peculiar  local  conditions  and  in 
its  first  stages  should  take  the  form  of  a release 
of  control  and  legislation,  rather  than  of  council 
and  financial  help.  Point  2 may  prove  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  For  the  missionaries  now  on  the 
field  command  the  situation.  Their  presentation 
of  matters  sways  the  Home  Boards  very  largely, 
and  their  attitude  to  each  other  and  the  colonists 
will  powerfully  determine  co-operation  and  re- 
construction. Will  they  recognise  the  colonial 
point  of  view,  co-operate  with  the  colonists  and 
especially  with  such  missionaries  as  are  supported 
by  South  Africa  ? If  they  can,  it  will  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  local  control  and  support  for 
Continental  and  American  Societies,  which  have 
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no  European  Churches  in  South  Africa  to  fall 
back  upon.  For  instance,  it  seems  the  natural 
thing  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Africa  should  become  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  United  Free  Church,  just  as  the  South 
African  Missionary  Society  has  undertaken  all 
the  work  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
having  raised  no  less  than  ^162,342,  9s.  7d.  from 
English,  native,  coloured,  and  Indian  sources, 
south  of  the  Vaal  River,  during  1909. 

The  case  of  Continental  and  American  Societies 
is  more  difficult,  though  if  the  principle  of  local 
support  and  control  is  recognised,  and  a spirit  of 
co-operation  prevails,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
there  will  be  found  men  and  money  in  South  Africa 
for  Ovamboland,  Basutoland,  &c.,  to  assist  in  the 
closing  stages  of  foreign  missionary  supervision. 

I reiterate  that  it  depends  upon  the  foreign 
missionaries  now  in  the  field  whether  there  can 
be  an  increasingly  autonomous,  national,  united 
missionary  agency  in  South  Africa,  which  will 
set  the  Home  Boards  free  for  other  work,  and 
which  will  draw  to  the  full  upon  the  local 
resources  of  men  and  money. 

The  third  point  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  students  of  the  sub  - continent  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  task.  If  there  is 
need  for  an  Inter-State  Native  College,  there 
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is  need  too  for  an  Inter-State  Missionary  College, 
where  training  of  a practical,  devotional  nature 
will  be  given.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  such  students  to  spend  some  time  in  Europe 
or  America  to  enable  them  to  study  the  minds 
and  methods  of  others  and  to  get  that  detachment 
which  a too  near  view  often  precludes,  and  that 
perspective  which  distance  and  comparison  alone 
can  give. 

Having  briefly  looked  at  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility of  South  African  Missions  by  means  of 
national  resources,  we  must  now  examine  the 
practical  needs  that  are  likely  to  be  created  and 
the  actual  supplies  that  may  be  expected  to  be 
forthcoming. 

All  these  may  be  treated  as  available  resources 
under  two  heads  : the  Human  and  the  Divine. 

We  shall  consider  the  human  supplies  here,  and 
for  purposes  of  easy  classification  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

(a)  Method.  (c)  Money. 

( b ) Men.  ( d ) Movement. 

(a)  Method. — Under  this  head  we  group  those 
truths  of  principle,  precedent,  and  practice  which 
have  become  recognised  as  legitimate  and  valu- 
able during  the  past  generations  of  missionary 
endeavour.  The  twentieth  century  has  leaped 
into  a crisis.  It  is  taxed  to  the  point  of  breaking 
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down  under  the  weight  of  its  own  tremendous 
responsibilities.  There  is  every  danger  that  new 
visions,  new  needs,  and  new  advances  will  throw 
the  old  order  overboard  without  due  considera- 
tion for  its  lessons.  But  the  past  is  an  invaluable 
asset  for  the  present.  Not  even  a work  of  grace 
proceeds  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  con- 
tinuity in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural.  We 
must  learn  from  the  past,  seeking  to  avoid  its 
mistakes  and  failings,  and  to  repeat  its  successes. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  haphazard 
practice,  continual  experiments,  or  aimless  effort 
in  a territory  with  a century  of  example  and 
teaching.  We  may  be  expected  in  South  Africa 
to  approach  our  missionary  problems  with  definite 
policy  and  wise  statesmanship  in  the  future.  The 
experimental  stage  has  long  passed,  amateurish 
undertakings  must  be  left  behind,  and  a full,  rich 
supply  of  system  and  method,  based  upon  the 
costly  lessons  of  the  past,  must  be  handed  on  as 
the  lodestar  of  the  future. 

(b)  Men . — It  will  naturally  be  questioned  whether 
our  resources  of  men  are  sufficient  to  justify, 
even  as  an  ideal,  the  propagation  of  South  African 
Missions  by  local  forces.  It  is  naturally  to  the 
students  of  the  land  that  we  turn  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  proposition.  The  increase  in  numbers 
in  the  different  educational  institutions  has  been 
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unprecedented  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
following  figures  for  the  Cape  Province  alone 
prove  this  : — 


1 

1891. 

1909. 

| Increase. 

European  scholars 

30,521 

77,647 

Per  Cent. 
157 

Coloured  and  native  scholars 

49,799 

100,033 

102 

j University  students  . 

243 

819 

337 

There  has  been  a steady  increase  during  the 
years  since  the  war,  and  this  increase  is  especially 
notable  in  the  higher  standards.  The  increase 
of  European  pupils  in  High  School  standards 
has  been  from  1447  to  4479  between  the  years 
1899  and  1909.1  More  than  4000  candidates 
have  passed  their  Matriculation  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  number  of  University  students 
in  the  Cape  Province  alone  are  as  follows  for 
the  years  1906-1910,  inclusive  : — 587,  705,  826, 
819,  939.  For  the  whole  of  South  Africa  the 
total  number  of  university  students  must  be  close 
upon  1200  now,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease should  reach  2000  in  five  years’  time. 

1 Report  of  the  Superintendent- General  of  Education , Capetown, 
1910,  pp.  10,  13,  27. 
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While  this  is  true,  it  is  a deplorable  fact  that 
the  number  of  those  entering  the  Christian 
ministry  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  those 
entering  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and 
others.  One  hardly  cares  to  discuss  the  probable 
reasons  for  this  discrepancy,  the  fact  remains,  the 
“secular"  professions  are,  as  a rule,  overstocked, 
while  the  il  sacred  " callings  are  not  supplied  as 
they  should  be.  But  it  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  men  are  there,  full  of  talent  and  ambition. 
The  problem  is  not  a mathematical,  but  a spiritual 
one,  when  it  comes  to  supplying  a sufficient 
number  of  men  to  undertake  the  European  and 
native  spiritual  leadership  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  those 
entering  the  ministry,  whether  as  pastors  of 
European  Churches  or  as  missionaries,  is  far 
higher  amongst  the  Dutch  than  amongst  the 
English.  The  latter  are  still  largely  relying  on 
men  from  across  the  sea.  The  number  of  students 
now  studying  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Theological  Seminary  at  Stellenbosch  is  86,  the 
highest  total  ever  reached.  Some  20  per  cent, 
of  these  go  to  the  foreign  mission  field.  At  the 
Mission  Institute  of  the  same  Church,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  whereas  during  the  first 
22  years  of  its  existence  about  40  men  passed 
through,  the  number  during  the  last  13  years 
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(1898-1910)  has  reached  100.  The  number  for 
the  last  five  years  is  59. 

Turning  to  the  various  English  Churches,  the 
situation  is  found  to  be  far  from  encouraging. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  only  the  Church 
of  England  is  at  the  present  time  training  some 
of  its  men  in  the  country,  at  St.  Paul's  Theo- 
logical College,  Grahamstown.  The  proportion 
of  colonial-born  men  entering  the  ministry  is 
very  small.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  with  fully 
100  ordained  clergy,  the  number  of  South  Africans 
who  have  taken  Holy  Orders  during  the  last  five 
years  is  about  15.  The  proportion  is,  however, 
reported  to  be  increasing.  The  South  African 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  report  only  1 colonial 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  Congregational 
Union  2,  while  in  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  out  of  a total  of  144  European  ministers 
and  missionaries,  10  are  colonial-born.  In 
addition  there  are  3 probationers.  The  number 
here  is,  however,  also  reported  to  be  slowly 
increasing. 

In  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Association  5 missionaries  have  gone  out  from 
South  African  churches  (1  from  Wynberg  and 
4 from  Mowbray)  altogether.  These  are  serving 
outside  of  South  Africa  under  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 
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There  seems  to  be  ample  ground  for  estimating 
the  number  of  English-speaking  colonials  who 
have  entered  mission  work  anywhere  and  in  any 
connection  at  less  than  a hundred,  while  the 
number  of  those  who  are  working  south  of  the 
Zambesi  is  certainly  much  nearer  fifty.  Outside 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  the  proportion  of 
colonial-born  missionaries  now  at  work  in  South 
Africa,  as  compared  with  those  from  abroad, 
cannot  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Such  a position  is  decidedly  unhealthy  and 
provides  food  for  anxious  and  serious  thought. 
Even  recognising  that  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  children  and  young  people  is  less  than 
those  speaking  Dutch,  the  discrepancy  cannot 
be  easily  accounted  for.  The  comparatively  weak 
position  of  the  English  Christian  Endeavour 
Society  as  compared  with  the  Dutch  is  a further 
indication  of  this  inequality. 

Some  of  the  causes  undoubtedly  are : 

1.  Lack  of  solidarity  amongst  the  many 
ecclesiastical  sections  of  the  English-speaking 
community. 

2.  The  absence  of  a direct  challenge  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  present  in  the  case  of  the 
Dutch,  absent  in  the  case  of  the  English  sections. 

3.  The  physical  circumstances  of  the  English- 
speaking  community.  The  conditions  of  town 
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as  opposed  to  country,  bustle  as  against  quiet, 
the  predominance  of  the  material,  and  the  more 
lucrative  and  attractive  occupations  of  city  life, — 
these  are  undoubtedly  governing  causes  of  the 
paucity  of  men  offering  for  the  Christian  ministry 
in  the  English-speaking  Churches.  Wise  efforts 
towards  co-operation,  especially  in  such  practical 
questions  as  the  raising  and  training  of  a suffi- 
cient and  adequate  force  of  European  workers 
from  amongst  the  rising  generation,  are  urgently 
needed  to-day. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association  of  South 
Africa  has  been  paying  increased  attention  to 
work  amongst  the  English-speaking  students  of 
late  years.  Even  during  the  short  time  they  have 
been  undertaken,  the  attempts  have  been  oppor- 
tune and  fruitful.  But  the  efforts  of  such  a 
Movement  must  be  backed  up  by  the  Churches, 
which  have  the  boy  in  the  Sunday-school  before 
he  becomes  a student,  and  in  the  Endeavour 
or  Church  Society  after  the  completion  of  his 
studies. 

The  work  of  the  Student  Movement  in  South 
Africa  has  been  growing  surely  and  constantly 
since  the  days  of  the  war.  Its  membership  now 
stands  at  about  5600,  students  and  scholars,  from 
all  our  University  Colleges  and  most  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  the  British  Union.  About  half  of 
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these  are  active  members,  who  acknowledge  and 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  and 
God  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who 
seek  to  increase  their  spiritual  experience  during 
their  student  days  by  Bible  study  and  personal 
work.  As  an  organic  part  of  the  Association 
there  exists  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
which  came  to  South  Africa  even  before  the 
Association  was  founded  in  1896,  and  which 
consists  of  those  who  sign  a Declaration  ex- 
pressing their  purpose  to  become  missionaries  to 
the  heathen  in  God’s  time. 

The  recent  advance  of  this  Missionary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Students’  Christian  Association  of 
South  Africa  is  most  encouraging,  and  gives  us 
right  and  hope  to  consider  the  available  resources 
of  workers  in  South  Africa  as  adequate  and 
sufficient.  The  total  number  of  Volunteers  be- 
tween the  year  1893,  when  the  first  South  African 
Volunteer  signed  the  Declaration,  and  1906,  was 
180.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  number  was  288. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  65  signatories 
and  some  30  or  40  who  are  awaiting  their 
eighteenth  year,  so  that  the  total  number  during 
1910  is  about  100.  This  is  extremely  encourag- 
ing, and  clearly  indicates  that  the  workers  are 
there,  if  only  we  could  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  to  send  them  out,  and  to  enable  us  to 
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help  them  to  go  out.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
of  the  288  Volunteers  up  to  the  end  of  1910 
(15 1 women,  137  men),  269  belong  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  and  only  19  to  other  Churches, 
as  follows  : — 

6 Church  of  England. 

4 Presbyterian. 

4 Wesleyan. 

4 Congregationalist. 

1 French  Reformed. 

The  total  of  288  of  course  includes  all  who  have 
ever  signed ; many  now  on  the  field,  others 
deceased  or  withdrawn,  while  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  are  now  in  preparation. 

In  considering  the-  available  men  we  have  so 
far  almost  exclusively  considered  the  European 
students.  They  undoubtedly  are  the  most  im- 
portant source,  as  far  as  human  resources  go,  for 
the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa  during  the 
next  generation. 

The  native  students  are,  however,  a further 
valuable  asset.  Not  only  is  their  total  number 
increasing,  but  also  the  proportion  of  those  who 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  directly  spiritual 
work.  The  number  of  Volunteers  at  Lovedale 
during  the  three  years  1907-1909  was  37. 

There  are  men  enough  in  South  Africa  to 
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undertake  its  missionary  obligations.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  turn  those  promising  young  lives 
into  the  channels  of  permanent  service  and  last- 
ing good.  The  problem  is,  to  get  the  best  and 
most  talented  of  South  Africa’s  sons  and  daughters 
to  take  a personal  interest  in  the  evangelisation 
of  their  native  land.  Few  peoples  in  the  world 
have  such  an  inborn  genius  and  capacity  for 
mission  work  as  the  South  African,  with  his 
godly  heritage,  his  hard-won  glorious  past,  and 
his  position  from  earliest  youth  at  the  very  door 
of  heathenism.  South  Africa  has  not  yet  given 
its  contribution  in  men  to  the  roll  of  missionary 
heroes,  to  which  some  of  the  older  countries  have 
been  privileged  to  add  so  liberally.  But  by  the 
grace  of  God  it  shall ! It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  the  Bible-loving,  God-fearing  Dutchmen 
founded  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Table 
Bay,  or  the  pious  Huguenots  mixed  their  fate 
with  that  of  their  predecessors,  finally  to  receive 
the  invaluable  gift  of  sound,  practical  common- 
sense  and  nobility  of  character  combined  in  the 
British  settler.  The  sons  of  South  Africa  have 
borne  themselves  worthily  in  the  Political  Union, 
and  their  heroism  in  the  late  war  is  unrivalled  on 
both  sides  ; they  will  yet  come  to  their  privilege 
and  right  in  assuming  the  task  of  evangelisation 
fully  and  wisely.  But  the  best  men  must  do  it, 
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“men  who  have  intermeddled  most  with,  and 
gone  deepest  into,  all  knowledge  ; whose  intel- 
lectual resources  are  the  largest,  whose  practical 
and  persuasive  ability  is  the  finest,  and  whose 
temper  is  the  most  under  their  control ; the  most 
fervent  in  spirit,  the  largest  in  mind,  and  the 
most  capable  in  action.  Missionaries  ought  to 
be  the  foremost  men  the  Christian  Church  pos- 
sesses." 1 

(c)  Money . — This  point  need  not  be  laboured. 
South  Africa  is  a wealthy  country.  It  is  be- 
coming more  wealthy  day  by  day.  Its  resources 
above  and  below  the  ground  are  well  - nigh 
limitless,  and  there  is  money  enough  if  only 
Christians  will  learn  to  give  it — gladly,  liberally, 
and  systematically.  The  collection  during  one 
year  of  .£10,000  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
by  means  of  special  “ crusades  " under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Andrew  Murray,  proves  what  can  be 
done  with  right  method  and  in  the  right  spirit. 
But  giving  is  almost  exclusively  dependent  upon 
two  other  things — knowledge  and  devotion,  or  in-' 
formation  and  prayer.  The  training  which  many 
of  our  young  people  are  now  receiving  in  the 
matter  of  systematic  giving,  coupled  with  the 
surrender  of  all  to  God,  will  make  the  financial 
matter  a simple  one  in  the  future. 

1 Quoted  in  Mott’s  Evangelisation  of  the  World , p.  163. 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  congregations  that  are  neither  large  nor  rich, 
but  in  which  prayer  and  devotion  are  largely  in 
evidence,  we  may  mention  the  South  African 
Church  Missionary  Association,  which  exists  in 
the  three  parishes  of  St.  Peter’s,  Mowbray,  St. 
John’s,  Wynberg,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Capetown, 
and  which  now  supports  fifteen  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  Missionary  Society  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  East  and  West  Africa,  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  Since  its  constitution  in  1895, 
the  contributions  have  amounted  to  .£19,638,  15s. 
The  average  annual  income  of  the  three  parishes 
is  .£1200,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  this  amount  being 
obtained  by  systematic  giving  by  means  of 
missionary  boxes.  If  every  congregation  in 
South  Africa  give  in  the  spirit,  and  to  the  extent 
of  these  three,  there  will  be  no  talk  of  deficits 
or  retrenchment,  and  the  spirit  of  liberality  will 
infuse  new  life  into  the  mother-Churches  ; there 
will  be  renewed  purpose  and  devotion  to  deal 
with  the  home  problems,  for  “ the  Lord  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver,"  and  “ it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

(d)  Movement . — There  are  three  movements 
which  represent  indispensable  and  at  the  same 
time  fully  adequate  resources  in  the  evangelisation 
of  South  Africa.  They  are  : — 
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1.  A Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement, 

2.  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  and 

3.  A Spiritual  Movement. 

All  these  exist  partially  to-day.  But  a movement 
must  not  only  exist,  it  must  move. 

In  a movement  amongst  the  laymen  to  further 
missions  there  is  incalculable  value.  Laymen 
can  unite  where  the  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  life 
cannot.  The  laymen  of  South  Africa  can  do  a 
real  and  lasting  service  to  South  African  missions. 
They  possess  a certain  amount  of  leisure,  keen 
business  acumen,  and  experience  which  may 
correct  the  weaknesses  and  failures,  and  perhaps 
even  improve  obsolete  methods  of  missionary 
practice  in  the  past.  The  laymen  of  South 
Africa  have  never  been  adequately  used  in  the 
evangelisation  of  their  own  country.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  has  taken  the  lead  with  its 
Vrouwen  and  Mannen  Zending  Bond.  The  former 
especially  is  doing  splendid  work  in  rousing 
missionary  interest  and  collecting  missionary 
funds.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a national  lay- 
men's movement.  It  may  be  that  the  language 
difficulty  will  keep  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
European  population  apart,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  English-speaking  men  of  South 
Africa  should  not  combine  to  study,  work,  give, 
and  pray,  so  that  the  Churches  may  be  pushed 
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instead  of  dragged,  and  the  task  of  evangelisation 
may  be  completed. 

The  dangers  of  such  a movement  are  obvious. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  danger  in  all  or- 
ganisation. It  does  not  necessarily  mean  life  and 
power,  even  if  it  is  orderly  and  correct.  There 
is  danger  of  too  great  dependence  on  business 
methods  and  revolutionary  propositions  on  the 
part  of  men  who  have  not  studied  missions  deeply. 
But  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  this  is  more 
true  for  America  than  for  the  slow-moving  South 
Africa.  The  danger  is  lest  we  should  not  move 
at  all,  and  lest  our  divided  individual  efforts 
should  frustrate  our  ends  and  weaken  our  cause. 
To  enlist  and  unite  the  laymen  of  South  Africa 
for  its  evangelisation  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
objectives  before  us  to-day. 

As  regards  a Young  People’s  Missionary  Move- 
ment, there  is  no  need  for  a new  organisation. 
We  are  anxious  to  reach  the  child,  the  student, 
the  young  people.  The  Sunday-school,  the 
Student  Movement,  the  Young  Men  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  En- 
deavour Societies,  cater  especially  for  these 
distinct  classes,  and  are  amply  sufficient.  What 
we  do  need  is  some  scheme  to  consolidate  all 
these  forces  amongst  the  young,  whereby  an 
adequate  supply  of  literature  shall  be  published 
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and  circulated  by  one  movement,  preferably  the 
Student  Movement,  which  has  the  incipient 
machinery  for  it.  The  study  of  common  text- 
books in  different  grades  throughout  the  land, 
prayer  unions  and  concerted  movements  to  in- 
terest and  win  wider  circles,  are  amongst  the 
possibilities  such  a Federal  Committee  would 
seek  to  translate  into  practice  ; they  represent  the 
day  of  small  things  but  contain  the  germ  of 
fruitful  co-operation  and  union  amongst  the 
mother-Churches  in  the  future. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Sunday-schools,  in 
which  some  90,000  children  are  to-day  being 
influenced  for  their  lives,  are  hard  to  over- 
estimate. If  a true  spirit  of  devotion  be  instilled 
into  these  plastic  young  lives,  there  is  no 
further  need  to  debate  the  adequacy  of  the 
available  resources  of  South  Africa  for  its  own 
evangelisation. 

Again,  if  the  students  of  South  Africa  would 
look  upon  the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa  as 
their  own  problem,  studying  it  and  devoting 
their  lives  to  it,  they  would  soon  learn  to  take 
greater  pride  in  the  races  that  have  to  be  won. 
It  is  the  burden  of  South  Africa’s  rising  genera- 
tion to  lead  the  Churches  of  the  future.  It  is 
theirs  to  know,  to  glow  and  to  go.  It  is  theirs 
to  spend  and  be  spent.  Will  they  accept  the 
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challenge  ? Embrace  the  opportunity  ? It  is  a 
task  worth  undertaking,  a scene  of  battle  where 
duty,  discipline,  and  devotion  alone  will  win  ! 

Organisation,  information,  men,  money, 
method  and  movement  are  useful  and  essential. 
Our  legacy  of  these  is  already  rich,  our  available 
resources  manifold.  Yet  they  represent  but  the 
machinery,  the  framework,  rather  than  the 
dynamo  and  the  core.  The  latter  are  represented 
by  the  Spiritual  Movement,  the  lubricating,  ener- 
gising power  from  on  high  to  sanctify  talent  and 
fire  the  fuel.  In  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  move- 
ment are  Scripture  and  prayer,  God's  message 
to  man,  the  soul's  reply  to  God  ! 

The  soul-life  and  God  ! Forget  all  the  other 
available  resources,  if  need  be,  rather  than  these, 
our  fullest,  most  adequate,  and  best. 
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SHALL  WE  FINISH  THE  TASK? 


“We  can  do  it,  and  we  will.1 
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SHALL  WE  FINISH  THE  TASK? 

Able  and  determined — The  hardships  of  the  task — The  rising  tide 
at  present — The  Bantu  interpretation  of  Christ — Signs  of 
revival — The  task  of  the  General  Missionary  Conference — The 
value  of  ideals — Know,  go,  or  let  go,  and,  above  all,  Pray  ! 

What  a world  of  difference  between  the  previous 
chapter  and  this  one  ! Between  ability  and  deter- 
mination to  execute  a task  ! Between  “ We  can 
do  it,  if  we  will”  of  the  1807  “ Haystack”  Meet- 
ing, and  “We  can  dp  it,  and  we  will”  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  American  Board  ! The  latter 
savours  of  the  haughty,  the  rash,  the  human. 
But  it  stands  no  less  for  an  indispensable  phase 
of  every  undertaking  of  man  in  the  cause  of  God. 
It  represents  recognition  of  ability,  with  readiness 
and  determination  to  reach  the  desired  goal. 
Both  these  conditions  are  necessary,  both  are 
God-given,  and  together  they  represent  the  total 
attitude  of  the  child  of  God  towards  his  great 
Taskmaster. 

In  these  two  attitudes  we  discover  the  secrets 
of  surrender  and  service,  finding  God  and  then 
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seeking  for  men  ; the  possession  of  talents  and 
their  use  ; the  vision  of  God's  enabling  power 
and  the  vision  of  the  world's  desperate  need. 
To  be  willing  and  ready  to  do,  without  having 
the  ability,  is  sad  and  pathetic,  but  to  have 
the  talents  and  the  opportunity  without  being 
obedient  and  willing,  is  infinitely  more  sad,  and 
even  sinful. 

Having  considered  our  available  resources,  we 
are  led  in  this  closing  chapter  to  examine  our 
duty  and  our  responsibility.  Having  convinced 
ourselves  that  the  resources  are  available  and  the 
time  fully  come,  we  need  to  brace  ourselves  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  by  placing  ourselves 
at  the  disposal  of  God. 

“ Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how, 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine.” 

The  Divine  element  is  the  paramount  factor  in 
our  available  resources.  It  is  likewise  the  dynamic 
of  our  willingness  and  determination  to  translate 
these  resources  into  life  and  work.  But  the 
human  element  is  the  subject  of  the  Divine  plan  ; 
God  means  to  use  men,  and  He  wants  to  use  us 
after  voluntary,  but  absolute  surrender.  The  con- 
dition of  service  is  waiting  upon  God,  until  the 
heart  is  flooded  with  His  love.  Then  service 
becomes  a spontaneous  transference  of  love,  the 
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very  opposite  of  slavery  and  drudgery.  Such 
service  requires  time  and  preparation,  in  addition 
to  the  best  intellect  and  executive  ability.  If  we 
fail  to  pay  the  price,  we  shall  find  our  work 
deteriorating  to  the  level  of  something  laborious 
and  mechanical,  the  love-element  will  be  elimi- 
nated, the  attempt  will  fail.  In  its  deepest  and 
most  real  being  the  problem  of  evangelisation 
is  a spiritual  one.  All  other  phases  are  subser- 
vient to  this  one  deciding  factor.  No  system, 
no  method,  no  genius  will  succeed  without  it. 
Men,  Money,  Movement,  all  are  but  so  many 
methods  by  which  the  task  may  be  undertaken. 
Reconstruction  is  undesirable,  co-operation  is 
improbable,  and  union  is  impossible  without  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  pervading  and  guiding  all. 

Realising  this  at  the  outset,  let  us  seek  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  will  of 
God  that  this  task  should  be  accomplished  with- 
out delay.  And  having  made  up  our  minds  and 
surrendered  our  lives,  we  may  proceed  to  accom- 
plish the  task  along  lines  such  as  God  is  sure 
to  indicate  to  those  who  are  absolutely  at  His 
command. 

Now,  far  from  meeting  our  difficulties  half- 
way, we  might  as  well  disillusion  ourselves  of 
any  ideas  of  ease  and  comfort  in  this  undertaking. 
Half-heartedness  spells  certain  failure.  Superficial 
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and  hasty  measures  are  sure  to  bring  ruin  in  their 
train.  A supine  policy  of  laissez  faire  is  criminal 
in  the  face  of  present-day  conditions,  while  a spirit 
of  obstinate  apartness  must  be  beside  the  mind  of 
the  Master. 

Glancing  back  half  a century,  we  wonder  why 
the  dozen  Societies  with  their  ten  score  workers 
began  as  they  did,  often  occupying  sections  in 
every  possible  part  of  the  sub-continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Orange  River,  to  which  territory  missionary 
endeavour  was  then  more  or  less  confined.  To- 
day the  twelve  has  become  over  forty,  and  the 
200  over  1600,  the  lack  of  delimitative  effort  is 
greatly  emphasised  and  extended  to  the  Zambesi, 
and  the  hour  for  the  formation  of  Native  Churches 
has  struck  ! 

Amongst  the  natives  there  is  unrest  and  a desire 
for  more  rights.  Heathenism  is  still  all  too  pre- 
valent amongst  the  native  population,  causing  a 
constant  downward  pull  on  the  native  Christians. 
And  amongst  the  Europeans  there  is  diversity  of 
outlook,  indifference  and  fault-finding.  Truly 
the  picture  is  black  enough  and  the  outlook 
sufficiently  gloomy.  The  natural  thing  to  do 
is  to  deplore  the  situation,  which  no  one  approves 
of,  and  go  on  as  before.  But  the  natural  thing 
is  in  this  case  wrong  and  unnatural.  Why  should 
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that  which  has  been,  always  be  ? Why  should 
the  lines  of  the  past  be  carried  into  the  future  ? 
To  depart  from  any  recognised  policy  of  the  past 
is  not  necessarily  a reproach  to  its  promoters. 
New  conditions  necessitate  new  methods,  an  en- 
larged opportunity  involves  a wider  outlook,  a 
greater  faith,  a new  hope.  South  African  missions 
yet  look  forward  to  their  golden  age  ; they  have 
not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  life  of  the  native. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  infused  into 
the  new  nation  life  and  ambition  such  as  not 
even  the  most  sanguine  visionary  could  forecast 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  almost  seems  as  if  it 
needed  the  blackest  horrors  of  that  saddest  con- 
flict to  bring  out  the  contrast  of  a bright  hope 
and  a new  joy.  May  it  not  be  that  in  the  day  of 
our  gloomiest  outlook  in  the  task  of  evangelisa- 
tion the  dawn  of  a new  day  is  fast  approaching  ? 
Can  the  example  of  the  State  not  be  followed  by 
the  Church  ? That  will  depend  wholly  on  the 
Churches  ! But  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  we 
ought  to  do  it.  Impossible  it  certainly  is  not. 
Whatever  the  record  of  the  past  of  South  Africa's 
evangelisation,  it  bears  none  of  the  blots  of  that 
land’s  secular  history  — a record  of  struggle, 
treachery,  and  bloodshed.  The  heritage  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  complicated  and  highly 
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difficult,  yet  withal  it  is  pure  and  unsullied.  Its 
deeds  of  selfless  devotion  and  persevering  heroism 
form  at  once  a sufficient  inspiration  and  a firm 
bedrock  for  future  effort.  If  the  bitterness  of 
racial  animosity  and  the  hatred  of  sworn  foes 
could  be  forgiven  and  replaced  so  rapidly  by 
forbearance,  respect,  and  a desire  to  understand 
and  meet  each  other,  shall  we  say  that  those  who 
serve  the  cause  of  Christ  must  needs  be  separated 
and  isolated  ? If  it  is  possible  to  forgive  any- 
where, it  is  in  this  holy  warfare  for  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls  ; if  ever  it  is  desirable  to  “ let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,”  it  is  now,  and  to 
“ act,  act  in  the  living  present.” 

It  will  bring  changes,  and  change  involves 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  worth  sacrificing,  if  the 
change  means  advance  and  victory.  The  greatest 
Sacrifice  of  the  world  brought  that  sin-laden  world 
its  most  beneficent  change,  a change  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  despair  to  hope,  from  a 
dying  ceremonialism  to  a living,  propagating 
faith.  Such  change  is  worth  all  sacrifice.  Ah, 
if  only  we  could  learn  to  sacrifice  in  His  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  humility,  the  desire  for  the  weal  of 
others,  we  should  gain  by  giving  up,  grow  by 
being  the  least. 

By  far  the  most  vital  aspect  of  any  project  for 
co-operation  is  its  spirit.  No  amount  of  outward 
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patching  will  suffice  to  hide  the  underlying 
condition,  or  stop  the  festering  sore  of  distrust 
and  envy  from  breaking  out  in  other  directions. 
The  one  infallible  solvent  of  all  difficulties  and 
disagreements  is  the  potent  Love  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Christian 
Missions.  Given  this  possession  and  all  else 
will  follow  more  or  less  speedily  and  naturally  ; 
without  it  we  may  scheme  and  confer,  write  and 
plan  endlessly  and  fruitlessly. 

Fortunately,  we  are  coming  to  see  more  clearly 
day  by  day  that  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
Christ  is  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of 
Christian  Missions.  His  character  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  temperamental  traits  of  the 
nations.  In  some  cases  these  traits  are  already 
developed,  in  others  they  are  yet  latent.  The 
East  is  steadily  contributing  to  the  Occidental 
interpretation  of  Christ  that  contemplative-mys- 
tical aspect  for  which  Christianity  has  a place, 
while  the  slow-moving,  conservative  Bantu  races, 
with  their  intense  reverence  for  the  unseen  and 
the  sanction  of  the  past,  must  yet  add  their  quota 
to  the  human  interpretations  of  Christianity's 
cardinal  fact  — its  central  Factor  — Christ.  It 
stands  to  reason,  that  if  the  courage  and  strenuous 
activity  of  Christ  appeal  to  the  Western  mind, 
they  need  not  necessarily  influence  the  more 
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phlegmatic  and  meditative  natures  of  non-Chris- 
tian races.  Two  things  are  needed  to  enable  all 
missionaries  to  arrive  at  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Christ  Himself  and  to  interpret  their  discovery 
in  accordance  with  His  inspirations  and  not  their 
own  conclusions.  These  are  : — 

1.  A more  thorough  study  of  that  Character  in 
its  entirety,  until  it  shall  be  possible  “to  reflect 
like  bright  mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ” (2  Cor. 
iii.  18). 

2.  A closer  knowledge  of  the  non-Christian 
races.  Such  works  as  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
“ Edinburgh  ” Report,  Canon  Robinson’s  The 
Interpretation  of  the  Character  of  Christ  to  Non- 
Christian  Racesf  and  Dr.  Johannes  Warneck’s 
The  Living  Forces  of  the  Gospel , are  excellent 
handbooks. 

The  present  is  the  strategic  and  most  opportune 
moment  for  undertaking  the  task  of  accomplishing 
the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa. 

The  needs  demand  it,  the  facts  bear  it  out. 
The  needs  of  a waiting  Continent  without,  and 
of  Native  Churches  in  the  throes  of  birth  within. 
And  side  by  side  with  the  need  the  facts  point 
us  to  the  opportunity,  the  psychological  moment. 
Every  single  day  of  indefinite,  isolated  effort 
means  loss  at  the  present  time.  Five  years 
hence  the  efforts  that  may  succeed  to-day  are 
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sure  to  fail.  Everything  points  to  these  next 
five  years  as  the  period  of  reconstruction,  co-opera- 
tion, and  determination  to  accomplish  the  task. 

The  message  of  the  “ Edinburgh  ” movement 
has  touched  our  hearts  and  will  remain  in  our 
midst  in  the  future,  provided  we  come  into  line 
with  its  message  and  Messenger.  South  Africa 
itself  is  dead-ripe  for  the  immediate  undertaking 
of  its  final  evangelisation.  Its  sons  and  daughters 
have  been  inspirited  with  new  ideals  and  ambi- 
tions since  the  Union,  it  needs  but  the  silent 
persuasion  of  the  great  Spirit  to  touch  and  claim 
these  promising,  powerful  young  lives.  Moreover 
the  missionary  situation  itself  is  showing  the  first 
flashes  of  a new  dawn.  The  many  Conferences 
— local  and  General — the  growing  desire  to  co- 
operate and  the  occasional  reports  of  showers 
of  blessing  indicate  that  the  time  has  come. 
The  testimony  of  a missionary  of  the  Rhenish 
Society  from  German  South-West  Africa  that 
the  difference  between  heathen  and  Christian  is 
by  now  outwardly  scarcely  discernible,  is  echoed 
by  that  of  another  from  Ovamboland  to  the  effect 
that  large  numbers  are  coming  to  the  classes, 
and  that  there  is  a pressing  of  men  toward  Chris- 
tianity, as  never  before.  There  are  other  similar 
reports.  They  represent,  not  the  last  of  vanishing, 
but  the  vanguard  of  approaching  blessing. 
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The  natives  themselves  have  been  brought  to 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  there  is  sure  to  be 
no  lack  of  support  and  willingness  from  their  side 
in  any  wise,  concerted  missionary  movement. 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  self-support  the  outlook 
is  very  encouraging.  Financial  independence  has 
been  secured  in  many  Societies,  especially  the 
German,  and  the  sound  principle  of  paying  every 
native  worker  with  native  money  has  been  gener- 
ally accepted. 

As  a result  of  the  economic  conditions  of  South 
Africa,  self-support  will  precede  self-government, 
which  may  even  follow  self-propagation.  The 
latter,  now  steadily  advancing  under  foreign 
supervision,  must  eventually  be  done  by  evan- 
gelists trained  on  the  spot. 

The  conditions  are  favourable,  the  time  oppor- 
tune, the  resources  available  for  accomplishing 
the  task.  It  is  true,  it  will  demand  the  optimist 
rather  than  the  pessimist  to  do  it.  But  it  is  no 
shallow,  superficial  optimism  that  is  needed.  It 
is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  worth  under- 
taking because  Africa  needs  it,  and  God  wills  it. 
It  is  based  upon  the  hope  of  eventual  victory  and 
a world-wide  consummation  of  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Shall  we  accomplish 
the  task  ? we  may  reply,  No,  not  we,  but  God 
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through  us  ! This  is  an  eternal  truth,  every  bit 
of  which  needs  emphasis.  God  through  us  ! He 
cannot,  will  not  honour  a policy  of  letting  things 
slide  ! If  ever  a task  is  going  to  demand  super- 
human effort,  it  is  this.  If  ever  all  the  possible 
energy  and  faith  and  talent  of  men  are  in  de- 
mand, it  is  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of 
South  Africa’s  evangelisation. 

There  is  no  more  worthy  task  to  which  any 
one  born  under  the  South  African  sun  can  put 
himself.  Much  of  that  task  consists  in  undoing. 
Man-created  positions  may  need  to  be  corrected 
by  man.  “ Much  of  human  sin  is  due  to  bad  con- 
ditions and  hampering  environment,  and  nearly 
all  of  this  is  man-made.  . . . The  human  race  is  a 
recent  growth  upon  the  earth,  and  its  palmy  days 
lie  in  the  future.  But  an  immense  amount  of 
work  has  to  be  done.  The  better  future  of  the 
race  will  not  arrive  automatically,  it  must  be 
worked  for.  But  the  good  is  there  all  the  time, 
it  is  hidden  and  choked  and  stunted  and  fruitless. 
It  is  for  us  to  help  it  to  grow."  1 
The  body  most  suitable  to  deal  with  the  task 
of  accomplishing  the  task  is  the  General  Mission- 
ary Conference.  It  has  done  good  work  in  the 
past,  and  its  three  Reports  are  the  best  source  of 
information  on  missionary  problems  and  positions 

1 Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Reason  and  Belief  \ p.  144. 
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in  South  Africa.  But  it  cannot  ever  continue 
along  the  present  lines.  Useful  as  it  is  for  men 
to  get  together  to  inform  and  be  informed,  to 
inspire  and  be  inspired,  it  is  nevertheless  up  to 
this  Conference  to  undertake  bigger  and  bolder 
things  in  the  future.  What  the  Conference  lacks 
at  present  is  power,  authority,  legislative  and 
executive  right.  Until  these  are  secured,  the 
permanence  of  the  Conference  is  doubtful,  and 
its  fullest  possibilities  unutilised. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Conference  as 
constituted  to-day  can  serve  the  effective  evan- 
gelisation of  South  Africa.  Three  things  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  procure  this  end  : — 

1.  The  General  Missionary  Conference,  or  for 
a matter  of  that,  its  Executive  Committee,  must 
do  more  research  work. 

2.  The  Conference  must  define  its  relation  to 
the  Home  Boards,  Synods,  or  governing  bodies 
of  the  Societies  it  represents. 

3.  It  must  undertake  thorough  preparatory  work 
in  consultation  with  smaller  Conferences  and 
individual  Societies. 

To  none  of  these  has  sufficient  attention  been 
paid  in  the  past,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
office-bearers  have  been  men  already  over-loaded 
with  work,  and  the  triennial  interval  has  been 
almost  wholly  unbridged  in  consequence. 
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Research  Work. — This  is  a pressing  need  from 
every  point  of  view.  No  one,  who  has  not  waded 
through  its  labyrinths,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  matter  represented  by  the 
views,  methods,  aims,  and  statistics  of  the  South 
African  missionary  situation.  In  the  same  tribe 
one  discovers  the  most  widely  divergent  policies 
adopted.  There  are  sections  of  the  South  African 
mission  field  as  far  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of 
that  territory  as  the  average  missionary  in  Central 
Africa  is  with  the  situation  on  the  Congo. 

Statistics  are  in  a hopeless  muddle,  and  a 
reliable  missionary  map  does  not  exist. 

It  would  be  most  worth  doing  to  place  before 
every  missionary  at  work  in  South  Africa  to-day 
a statement  of  the  general  situation,  indicating 
how  far  the  work  is  being  overtaken,  its  most 
urgent  needs,  and  its  tried  and  approved  methods 
in  different  parts.  From  an  apologetic  point  of 
view  such  a review  would  have  considerable  sig- 
nificance for  the  general  public,  and  naturally  also 
for  the  Home  Boards  and  supporters  abroad. 
The  results  of  such  research  should  receive  all 
possible  publicity  ; the  help  of  the  daily  press 
may  well  be  solicited  for  this  object.  So  much 
for  the  future  depends  upon  accurate  information 
and  intelligent  interest.  Information  is  closely 
related  to  transformation. 
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Relation  to  Home  Boards  and  Governing  Bodies . 
— This  requisite  speaks  for  itself.  The  Mother 
Churches  in  South  Africa  are  closely  connected 
with  the  native  work.  Any  missionary  reconstruc- 
tion must  affect  the  European  congregations  some- 
how. These  must  be  considered,  interested,  and 
educated.  For  instance,  in  a case  where  the 
General  Conference  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  evangelisation 
of  South  Africa  if  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
exchanged  its  North  Transvaal  work  with  the 
Berlin  Society's  Cape  Colony  (Dutch)  work,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  meet 
(say)  three  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  Missionary  Committee,  put  the  case  suc- 
cinctly before  them,  and  in  this  way  have  the 
matter  adjusted  officially  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  In  the  case  under  consideration  there 
should  also  be  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Executive  Committee  can  submit  its  case  to  the 
Berlin  powers  in  the  same  way.  This  may 
happen  in  one  of  two  ways  : either  the  Executive 
may  meet  representatives  of  the  Berlin  Head 
Committee  along  with  some  of  their  mission- 
aries, or  the  said  Committee  may  instruct  its 
representatives  to  act.  By  far  the  more  de- 
sirable course  is  undoubtedly  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  invite  the  Home  Boards  to  send  official 
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representatives  to  come  to  the  field  for  con- 
sultation, laying  before  them  a definite  scheme 
of  readjustment,  which  may  be  decided  upon 
beforehand  in  conjunction  with  the  Society’s 
missionaries. 

I have  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Home 
Authorities  are  far  more  willing  to  listen  to  any 
proposal  that  will  minimise  friction  and  expedite 
evangelisation,  than  the  missionaries  are  to  sub- 
mit such  proposals.  I believe  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  "Home”  leaders  to  attend  the  1912  General 
Conference,  or  better  still,  preliminary  caucus 
meetings,  where  preliminaries  may  be  settled 
and  draft  schemes  hammered  out.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  missionaries  on  the 
field. 

Preparatory  Work. — It  stands  to  reason  that 
where  fifteen  or  twenty  Societies  cannot  agree, 
two  or  three  here  and  there  may  get  on  well 
together.  The  General  Conference  has  hitherto 
been  attended  by  only  half  of  the  Societies  at 
work  in  South  Africa.  Has  the  Executive  tried 
to  get  the  others  to  attend,  or  sought  to  obviate 
any  difficulties  which  may  be  keeping  away  some  ? 
After  all,  the  General  Conference  is  but  a loose 
agglomeration  of  forces  ; real  co-operation  and 
federation  will  begin  in  smaller  inner  circles  and 
like-minded  bodies.  Such  beginnings  should  be 
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encouraged,  helped,  and  translated  into  the  bigger 
meeting,  which  will  more  likely  be  infected  by 
the  example  of  three  or  four  Societies  which 
appear  in  its  midst  as  a concrete  embodiment  of 
co-operation  than  by  many  papers  or  discussions 
on  the  subject.  Sectional  assemblies,  such  as 
the  Transvaal  Missionary  Association  and  the 
Natal  Missionary  Conference,  should  seek  to 
collect  and  collate  evidence  for  their  field.  This 
will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  General 
Conference.  It  may  require  setting  a few  men 
free  for  three  or  six  months  to  do  this  work,  but 
it  is  worth  doing.  Accurate  and  comprehensive 
information  is  a sine  qua  non  of  concerted  effort 
and  statesmanship. 

The  tide  of  interest,  and  desire  to  see  the  thing 
through,  is  rising  ; let  us  rise  with  it.  There  is 
only  one  worse  condition  than  the  present  dis- 
organised state  of  South  African  Missions,  it  is 
the  misery  of  the  recoil  of  a neglected  oppor- 
tunity. South  Africa  can,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
be  a Christian  land  when  the  next  World  Con- 
ference meets,  that  is,  the  young  Native  Churches 
may  be  fairly  started  and  the  era  of  self-control 
begun.  But  the  conditions  are  hard  and  real: 
immediate  action,  hard  work,  self  - sacrificing 
devotion,  and  ardent  faith. 

Let  our  ideals  be  the  highest  possible.  Let 
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them  be  “ possible  impossibles/’  planted  in  the 
hard  facts  of  solemn  need  and  own  impotence,  but 
fostered  by  the  vision  of  a sufficient  Source  and 
Strength.  “The  Christians  of  to-day  need  some 
object  great  enough  to  engage  all  the  powers  of 
their  minds  and  hearts.  We  find  just  such  an 
object  in  the  enterprise  to  make  Christ  known  to 
the  whole  world.  This  would  call  out  and  utilise 
the  best  energies  of  the  Church.  It  would  help 
to  save  her  from  some  of  her  gravest  perils — 
lust,  selfishness,  luxury,  materialisation,  and  low 
ideals.” 1 

Every  missionary  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  danger  of  low  ideals.  The  South  African 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  rest.  The  climate  and 
physical  conditions  bring  ease,  comfort,  and  pro- 
crastination in  their  train.  Moreover,  the  sub- 
continent is  largely  out  of  touch  with  the  world 
and  the  inspiring  projects  of  world-movements. 
Isolation  threatens  to  bring  insulation  and  may 
produce  desolation. 

This  is  true  for  all  Europeans  in  South  Africa. 
Its  evangelisation  is  their  duty  as  much  as  that  of 
the  missionaries.  How  few  know  the  need  and 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  work  of  a mis- 
sion station  perhaps  in  their  very  midst  ? South 
Africans  ought  to  be  the  leading  missionary 

1 Mott,  The  Evangelisation  of  the  World , p.  26. 
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specialists  in  the  world.  They  grow  up  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  have  the  field  of  research  at 
their  door.  There  is  no  more  worthy  line  for 
our  most  talented  young  men  to  take  up.  It 
affects  the  permanent  welfare  of  three -fourths 
of  the  population  ; and  through  these  the  whole 
of  Africa  may  be  influenced.  To  neglect  one’s 
environment  is  to  degrade  oneself.  To  dis- 
regard the  future  of  the  natives  is  to  hang 
a weight  round  one’s  own  neck.  To  be  born 
in  South  Africa  to-day  is  to  see  the  light  under 
a star  of  brilliant  opportunity  for  service  and 
sacrifice.  There  are  suns  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
rank  and  distinction.  But  they  represent  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  transient  benefit. 
The  star  still  leads  to  the  Christ,  the  Christ 
to  the  Cross,  standing  between  helpless  need 
and  undying  reward. 

“ O Cross,  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

I dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  Thee ; 

I lay  in  dust  life’s  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be.” 

The  task  of  evangelisation  is  one  of  hard,  naked 
reality.  Unfortunately,  a great  deal  of  false  senti- 
ment attaches  to  the  native  question.  Yet,  no- 
where should  the  stern  call  of  duty  be  so  audible, 
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and  the  piercing  rays  of  truth  so  penetrating,  as 
here.  It  is  hard  to  look  away  from  the  black  skin 
with  its  gruesome  associations  and  see  only  the 
waiting  soul  as  seen  by  Christ,  longing  to  satisfy 
it.  It  will  be  infinitely  harder  to  acknowledge 
our  selfish  blindness  one  day,  and  reap  the  bitter 
fruit  of  neglected  duty. 

The  task  of  evangelisation  is,  moreover,  a per- 
sonal one.  If  it  is  true  that  the  State  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  it  can  hardly  be  correct 
that  God  expects  every  second  or  third  Christian 
to  do  his  duty.  “ Here  am  I,  send  him  ” is  not 
Scriptural.  The  very  essence  of  Christianity  is 
that  it  is  a propagating  faith.  Mission  work  is  of 
the  very  life-blood  of  our  religion,  and  in  no  sense 
optional,  or  the  duty  of  a few.  The  root  of  its 
propagation  is  love.  The  only  other  propagating, 
aggressive  religion  in  the  world  is  Islam,  which 
propagates  by  force  and  fanaticism.  In  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary  the  greatest  word  is  Love.  Love 
brought  God  to  man  and  is  the  secret  of  man's 
finding  and  serving  God.  It  is  perfectly  futile  to 
seek  to  love  the  heathen,  or  even  friends  at  home, 
unless  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  us.  Enthu- 
siasm for  His  Kingdom  springs  from  enthusiasm 
for  Him.  The  evangelisation  of  South  Africa 
demands  generalship  and  reorganisation — it  de- 
mands no  less  generals  and  organisers,  who  have 
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touched  the  hem  of  the  healing  garment  and  into 
whom  power  has  streamed  from  on  high.  The 
spiritual  factor  is  the  determining  one.  No  trust, 
no  understanding,  no  vital  co-operation  are  pos- 
sible without  the  unifying,  illumining,  inspiring 
influence  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  task  of  evangelisation  is,  finally,  one  of 
prayer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  prayerlessness  is 
powerlessness,  and  indicates  an  unhealthy,  ineffi- 
cient condition.  If  the  Christians  of  South  Africa 
would  begin  and  continue  to  pray  willingly  and 
believingly  from  to-day,  the  final  evangelisation 
of  the  land  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  reflex  influ- 
ence on  the  Mother  Churches  will  be  beneficent 
and  intensified.  The  call  for  prayer  is  far  greater 
than  that  for  men,  money,  method,  or  movement. 
Before  this  Christ-like  practice  difficulties  will 
vanish  and  mistakes  will  be  discovered  and  cor- 
rected. 

If  the  prayer-spirit  can  be  revived,  the  will  of 
God  will  be  revealed  and  insurmountable  barriers 
will  melt  away.  Many  Christians  cannot  go  to 
the  field,  some  can  give  but  little,  but  EVERY 
Christian  can  and  should  pray  for  the 

SPEEDY  EVANGELISATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Definite,  daily,  believing  prayer  will  prevail.  It 
is  the  accompaniment  of  being  sent,  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  going.  “ The  harvest  is  abun- 
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dant,  but  the  reapers  are  few  : therefore  entreat 
the  Owner  of  the  harvest  to  send  out  more  reapers 
into  His  fields.  And  now  go."  1 Some  who  pray 
this  cannot  go,  but  they  can  let  go — sons,  daughters, 
time,  money,  effort.  Shall  we  accomplish  the 
task  ? There  is  doubtless  unanimity  in  the  re- 
sponse, We  can  do  it,  if  we  will.  If  there  is  a 
Gideon's  band  of  praying  believers  and  workers, 
that  response  may  become  this  resolve  : We  can 
do  it,  and  we  will. 

The  task  cannot  be  postponed.  To  do  so  is  to 
take  tremendous  risks  and  merit  Divine  disfavour. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  task  can  be  immediately 
undertaken  and  speedily  overtaken.  To  do  it, 
will  be  to  establish  a monument  in  the  history 
of  Christian  Missions,  add  new  testimony  to  our 
supernatural  religion  and  the  claims  of  our  Omni- 
potent risen  Lord,  and  above  all  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Bridegroom  will  return  for  His  own 
from  every  nation. 

“ On  Afric’s  sunny  shore  glad  voices 
Wake  up  the  morn  of  Jubilee  ; 

The  negro,  once  a slave,  rejoices, 

Who’s  freed  by  Christ  is  doubly  free  : 

Sing,  brothers,  sing  ! Yet  many  a nation 
Shall  hear  the  voice  of  God  and  live  ; 


1 Luke  x.  2,  Weymouth’s  translation. 
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E’en  we  are  heralds  of  salvation, 

The  Word  He  gave,  we’ll  freely  give. 
Hark  ! hark  ! a louder  sound  is  booming, 
O’er  heaven  and  earth,  o’er  land  and  sea ; 
The  angel’s  trump  proclaims  His  coming — 
Our  day  of  endless  Jubilee  ! ” 


THE  END 
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